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THE STORY CONTINUED BY SARAH WILLIAMS. 


iI am to tell what I know of Miss Lawford, and how it came 


about that she was sent to the Herrnhutters’ place down in Leices- 
tershire. I don’t lke to call it a convent, you see, nor yet a 
single sisters’ house, which sounds every bit as bad, making one 
think of nuns, and crosses, and strings of beads, and I don’t know 
what all. I didn’t see crosses about, nor yet strings of beads, and 
the young people was as nice and mild-spoken as could be, and 
the old lady looked as if she was took out of a picture. But for 
all that I didn’t like their ways as I thought I should, nor yet the 
names they called things by; and as to their meeting, that I 
thought would be so nice, I was very near losing my hearing 
ae it; and the screeching of them two dratted trumpets, one 
in each ear, has been fixtures in my head ever since. If that’s 

one might as well be a heathen at once, and bow down to 
one of the noisy idols that had drums beat before it, and brass in- 
struments banged upon. 

But this is not telling you about Miss Lawford, nor what I 
know of her, which is not very much, and I don’t believe anybody 
could know a great deal about her, not if they lived with her ever 
80 long, she is so curious in her ways, and keeps herself to herself 
as is not natural young people should do. If she was more like 
her dear mamma it would be a great comfort and happiness to 
them all, but I don’t know as I ever saw a mother and daughter 
more different to one another than those two are. Mrs. Lawford 
8 @ soundly converted character, and she shows her faith by her 
works; Miss Priscilla is full of all manner of heathen notions, 

ig the simplicity of the gospel, and showing by her walk 
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and conversation that her heart is unrenewed, and her mind gtjj} 
in the darkness of nature. 

I was brought up a member of an Independent congregation, 
but was led in the course of Providence to a marriage with 
Churchman, and from that time I got in the way of always 
attending church, and went on even after I was a widow, always 
seeking for the most spiritual ministry as was to be found. I gat 
under the Reverend ekiah Hopkins for twleve years, and only 
left him when he took a curate as opened a class for teaching little 
boys to sing the Amens, instead of having of them read by the clerk, 
They even altered the word, and sung out “ Ah!” as long as their 
breath held out, as if all their toes was being trod on at once, and 
then they snapped the end of the word short off, and stopped as if 
all their mouths was shut in a moment by machinery. I don't 
like none of them new-fangled ways, to say nothing of the popish 

ractices as they brings to mind. I said so right out to the 
evened Zedekiah, and I went off to find better pastures else- 
where. 

Just about this time I had a special message from Mrs. Lawford 
that she wanted to see me very particular; and when I went to 
her expecting to find that she had got a new idea about the cut of 
her cross skirts (for I had took to dressmaking in my later years), 
she told me that all her care and trouble was for her daughter, 
Miss Priscilla, as was turning out giddy and contrairy, and 
wouldn’t be said nor led by them that knew better than she did 
herself; and Mrs. Lawford wanted me to take charge of her fora 
while, to try to stop her from doing anything downright wrong, 
and to keep an eye on her goings-on, and let her dear mamma 
know when she overstepped the bounds of what is right and 
proper. 

It was not an easy place, but I undertook it cheerful, feeling as 
if Providence had called me to the work, and resolving to bring 
all my endeavours to it. And I never did find that miss was 80 
bad and deceitful in her ways as her mamma seemed to think; 
whether it was that a good example had an effect on her mind, 
after I came to be with her always. For it is not to be supposed 
that an own mother would think worse than she was obliged to of 
an only daughter, and Mrs. Lawford did tell me that Miss Priscilla 
was deceitful and double dealing in all her ways. The fault I 
mostly found with her was that she was light-minded, and seemed 
to be apposed to godly ways and habits, and didn’t care even to 
hear her dear mamma read family prayers out of a beautiful book 
with gilt edges and morocco covers, that had Mrs. Lawford’s name 
wrote in by a missionary as had cooked a dinner that converted 
cannibal chief to our way of thinking and eating. Nor didn’t like 
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4p hear # sermon read on Sunday e ings; nor didn’t keep the 


Sabbath as Christians should, but had all manner of work-day 


. books about, some of them that she never ought to have opened at 


all by rights. And then her ways was odd, for instead of workin 
at her needle, or trying to be useful about the house, she wel 
always go out of doors if she could, even in bad weather, instead 
of being thankful for the shelter of a comfortable and Christian 
home, and sit in all manner of damp, miserable places; in long 

where you didn’t know what you was sitting on, and it was 
an even chance whether you came plump down on a toad or a 
snake; and she could walk like a cat over horrid shaky places 
that looked as green and pretty as could be till your foot was well 
down in them, and then you had to be drawn out again like a 
cork out of a _ bottle. My old legs was pretty well trotted off 
with following her about, and walking with her up hills, and down 
nasty steep hollows, and through woods with ketchy brambles 
dragging at your gown and tearing holes in your stocking heels; 
and some places I couldn’t follow her into at all. And then the 
books as she was always reading, Byron, and all sorts of profane 
and scandalous authors, with good books ready to her hand too, 
and no will in her to open them. 

It was a hard place, as I said, but I had my compensations, as 
we may always look for if we follow the leadings of Providence ; 
there was three courses every day at dinner, and a meat supper 
with hot vegetables fresh from the garden, and the cook was that 
light-handed with her pastry that you’d think she must have 
blown it up with the bellows. But miss seemed to take all these 
mercies with an unthankful heart, and not to rejoice and give 
thanks as it’s only natural we should do at the sight and wnat of 
@ bountiful table. Even when she did give heed to sacred things 
she was as odd as ever, liking to drag me to Banfield chapel over 
a mile of heather, all up hill, and quite full of bees when the 
bloom was out, as would buzz and buzz under your petticoats, 
and swarm about your legs, till you felt as if you must ketch up 
your things and shake them like a madwoman. Miss didn’t 
mind the bees a bit, and once when one got in my shoe and 
stung me right through my stocking, she only said what a pity it 
was as the poor bee had got ane Many a time I wished I 
was Going through a peaceful London street to hear the Reverend 
Zedekiah, with a nice pavement underneath my poor worried fee 
and no nasty live things to take me for their lawful prey ; 
wouldn’t have minded the little boys even, not if they Ah | out 
the Amens, all on one note, till they was purple in the face, and 
teady to burst like paper bags. And when you got to Banfield 

pel, there was nothing in it to pay you for your. journey; 
2c2 
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a draughty little with hard benches, and a inex. 
peed intr hal ed to learn Christian doctrine hi 
he set up for teaching other folks, and preached about , 

keeping away from the alehouse, and for the men to take their 
wages home to their wives, and for the wives to keep the houses 
clean, and the things washed and mended. I did think it was 
hard for one as had sat under gn awakening ministry for years, to 
have to climb over a mile of broken ground to hear such stuff ag 
that, not but what he was well meaning, and worked hard on week. 
days, and made the people fond of him. 

ell, as Miss Lawford didn’t seem to get no better, her mamma. 
began to look about for something in the way of a school for her, 
that was not to be exactly a school, but a Chaintion home, where 
she would be kept from the temptations of the world, and trained 
in the ways of godliness. And by a great chance she heard of 
some good woman as knew somebody as had heard somebody tell 
of the Herrnhutters; and it was ever so long before I could say the 
name right, but what we could hear of them was plain enough, 
that they was Bible Christians, and lived retired, and let nobody 
know nothing about them, and took in girls of all ages at a 
moderate expense, and taught them all that we most needs to 
know, for this world and the next. Of course I knew they could 
not be Church of England, but I thought they was some kind of 
pious Dissenters, which it seems is quite a mistake, for they sa 
themselves they are a very old piscatorial church (if that is the 
right word, it means ae ; bishops), and much older than any of 
the other reformed ones. I settled to take Miss Lawford down 
into Leicestershire, where these good people have a Single Sisters’ 
House (drat them popish names), and her papa was the one as 
placed her last in my charge, and a kind good man he is, and as 
perfect a gentleman as ever there was upon earth. 

I must say as the Herrnhutters have disappointed me in every- 
thing but their victuals, which is excellent, and makes up for a 
great deal no doubt. Their place is hard to get at, being like as 
if it was in the clouds, and their ways is strange to me. They 
have a great picture in their private chapel, with places as if you 
was to kneel before it, though I suppose that is not really meant, 
and their evening worship in the public chapel was the strangest 
as ever | was at. ‘The men all sat on one side of the chapel, and 
the women on the other, like a Quakers’ meeting, but lor! when 
they began, wouldn’t I have been glad to be at one, for Quakers 
is quiet folks, and these is the very noisiest set as ever I come 
nigh. Not that the congregation made any noise, except to sing, 
but there was a great organ that played like two thunderstorms 
going on at once, one over your head and another a-bursting up 
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the ground, and the trumpets—but there, I won’t speak 
of them, I forgives them their trespasses, and hopes I mayn’t 
never hear them no more. I had a book of the words, and they 
seemed to be rather like love-songs, and sometimes the co : 
tion went plump down on their knees singing away just the 
and there was a bishop as doesn’t do nothing for his living, 
seemingly, or at least all he did was sometimes to sing a bit of the 
tune by himself, with the organ a-growling away in the bass, and 
the trumpets lying in wait, ready to burst out frightful the mo- 
ment he’d done. All this took about half an hour, and my head 
was just ready to split when there came a blessed lull, after the 
trumpets had give one screech apiece, and now, thinks I, that 
there bishop will wake up, and give us a discourse with real 
sound doctrine in it, and a nice prayer afterwards, and send us 
home refreshed and edified. But, Lord bless you, it was all over, 
and out we went, after the one half hour of singing or chanting, 
or whatever they call it, and no discourse, and no prayers. At 
first I thought as the bishop was took ill when I see him preparing 
to go, and it wouldn’t have been no wonder after all he’d gone 
through, he being nearer to the music than the rest of us was. 
But it was nothing of the kind, the service was all over, and out 
I had to march with the rest. And when we got back to the 
Single Sisters’ House they said it was bed-time, and there was no 
evening prayers, nor nothing, that chanting and braying had to do 
for all, and i was took off to bed in a room Fike a barrack with rows 
of boxes in it, and bed-clothes inside of them. 

“T hope yau ain’t going to put the lid on mine when I’ve got 
into it,” says I to my next neighbour. 

* Sh! Sh says they all, for not a word was to be spoke 
ere. 

I took courage and got into my box, right down over the side, 
and to be sure you can’t fall out when once you gets in, which is 
something. And I can’t say but what I was comfortable, and in 
the morning I said good-bye to Miss Lawford, as was looking but 
oe and poorly, and would have embraced her if she would have 

me, and did commend her hearty to the good sisters, hoping 
she mph like their ways better than I did myself, and took some 
beautiful ham-sandwiches away with me, to ‘hoon me up on the 
journey back to London. 
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XIV. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY PRISCILLA LAWFORD. 


I am sitting before a heaped-up fire of blazing coals, for winter 
has come upon us with deep snow and bitter frost, such a winter 
as I never remember in the south of England, where Christmas. 
time is often mild and languid, and pink and blue hepaticas 
come out with the snowdrops, and great double violets ra the 
air sweet in February. I am not far north now, only in Leicester. 
shire, but here winter seems to set in earlier and in greater force, 
and the flowers that make up our January wreath do not dare to 
open their eyes till March. I have been ill for a long time, and 
I do not think I shall get well and strong until the out-of-door 
world puts on its green and gold again, and white wings haunt the 
flower-beds, and the birds take thought for the morrow and collect 
their treasures of moss and twigs, instead of huddling under the 
hedgerows, or hovering wistfully outside the window-panes, 

It seems as if I have lived a long time; it seems as if whole life- 
times of eager bewildering hope and black despairing darkness had 
been woven into the last few months; surely these jottings down 
of mine contain the history of a long and happy life, and then of 
a sad and perplexed one; and now I have to tell of one that is 
quite new, almost as apart from the ordinary experiences of 
humanity as if I had risen again in some other state. There are 
some things to be glad of, or at least to miss with a sense of relief, 
Mamma is not here, and she has only written to me once, a cruel 
little letter guised in soft and pious phrases, hoping that I may 
profit by the excellent examples which are set bey me, and 
trusting that I may yet become all that a mother’s heart can desire, 
upright, sincere, a ingenuous. A letter which could not fail to 
suggest the idea that my life at home had been one long course of 
evil doing and hypocrisy, and in obedience to the rules I had to 
show it to Sister Offenbach, our abbess; but Sister Offenbach is 
shrewd, with all her goodness, and when she had read the letter I 
felt in some way that she thought none the worse of me, and 4 

t deal the worse of mamma. Mrs. Williams, I suppose, 18 
nally got rid of, for no one would tolerate her here even if she 
were to a ag again upon the scene, which is not likely. She 
did not like what she saw of the Herrnhutters, their form of 
Christianity, and their mode of worship. I cannot say yet whether 
I like these matters or not; I have seen little of their peculiarities 


and few of their ceremonies, because I have been ill for so many 
weeks. 
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The day after my arrival at Oak Brook all the weight of my 
sorrow upon me as it had never done till then; my 
amet real to me, and my coming life stretched before me, 
long, and bare, and desolate, a t forlorn expanse, to be 
traversed by weary and unwilling feet. I have heard people say 
that entire change of scene is the best remedy for heart-sickness, 
but it is not so with me. As long as I stayed in the very place 
that had gathered into itself all the happiness my life was to know, 
I did not quite lose the last gleam of it. The face that I love best 
was reflected to my mind in the places among which I had seen 
it; they brought back enough of the dream to let me still dream 
on at times, even though I knew that it was all unreal, a rainbow 
a house of a a moonlit mist. But here, among new 

scenes, with no outward thing that helps me to recal the past and 
to live it over again, I woke up suddenly to a full consciousness of 
utter desolation; I was too painfully and vividly awake, I could 
not close the eyes of my mind even for a moment to the dreary 
present, I could not summon even one pale gleam of light from 
the enchanted past. It was cruel to shut out our first parents 
from their Paradise, even though it was no longer Paradise to 
them; they might have lived something of their ti life over 
again beneath those very trees; they would not have felt their loss 
as such a hard reality beside those very streams; sweet illusions 
would have haunted their footsteps, and though the angel voices 
were hushed and silent, yet loving memory would have filled the 
air of Eden with faint echoes of the heavenly harps. But the 
flaming sword turned every way, and so I think it does here. I 
do not know what my illness has been, something like a severe 
nervous attack Sister Offenbach says, attended with fever and 
general debility. The doctor was merciful in the way of medicines, 
and said he depended at first upon perfect rest ee quiet for me, 
and afterwards on cheerful surroundings and associations. In both 
respects the sisters were most careful to follow his directions, and 
I was removed almost immediately from the general dormitory to 
the sick room, a pleasant and secluded place, with a window that 
looks upon spreading fields and waving boughs. I think the 
sisters the best and kindest people in the world; but now that I 
begin, almost in spite of myself, to take a little interest in what 
goes on around me, I find myself surrounded by riddles that at 
present I cannot read. It would have been easier for me to have 
aaeed from the dazed and half-conscious state into which I had 
en some weeks ago, into the darkness.and insensibility of death, 
than to wake up by slow and painful degrees to a new life that 
looks so very drear and desolate. My time had not come, will 
not come I suppose for many and many a-year, and I must try to 
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meet those long bleak years with as much heart and courage as 


The Herrnhutters are good and kind, but some of their 


ceedings appear to me very singular indeed, perhaps because I do 
not yet ieeed them ; there is some principle closely connected 
with their religious belief which is altogether a mystery to me at 
present. Ihave been able to attend some of the services since 
my health has improved, and certainly the announcements that 
they make are startling to a stranger's ear; they evidently believe 
that they, some means of direct communication with the 
Head of he Christian Church, for they give out that He himself 
has desired the appuetapent of such a person to such an office, 
using the name of our Redeemer exactly as a Church of England 
clergyman might use the name of his bishop, as of a superior with 
whom he is in direct communication, and who had given him 
precise directions and commands. But what means can they 
employ to find out the Divine will, or to obtain an answer from 
heaven to their questions? On this poimt I can conjecture 
nothing. I might ask them plainly to explain it, but there is an 
air of secrecy about their religious proceedings that rather seems 
to forbid inquiry, especially when it is only curiosity that prompts 
it; many of their services are held with closed doors, none but 
Herrnhutters being allowed to be present; many others, again, are 
open to the public, and it is only these last that I shall be permitted 
to attend. 

There is some grand ceremony with a long name, that is scarcely 
spoken of at all; in time I suppose I shall know all about it, at 
present I only know that a great quantity of hot water is used on 
these solemn occasions, and the kind of water shows that it is not 
wanted for drinking purposes. In the house as well as in the 
chapel there are some odd things to be observed. The Herrnhutters 
themselves appear to be a well-made and healthy race, but the 

irls, who are sent here from different parts of the country to be 

rought up by, them, are most singularly deficient in one respect 
or another. Positively, out of fifteen girls 1 counted eleven who 
have the misfortune to be either deformed or diseased, and the 
remaining four seem to know nothing about themselves or their 
family history, not even whether they have parents living or not. 
Somebody pays for them, of course, saat it is an aunt, but 
nothing at all is known about their birth me parentage, and no 
a 9 are asked by the sisters, or allowed to be asked by us. 

e nice gentle lassie with a very pretty face was born with no 
left arm, and another walks with Sustcben having lost ‘one eg 
from the results of an accident. Another, again, has always sul- 
fered from the disfiguring disease that in former ages was sup 
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to be cured by the royal touch; such a number of unfortunate 
ings can scarcely have been brought together by accident, and 
ae Herrnhutters say that they do not profess to receive maimed 
or deformed girls as inmates in preference to others, though they 
never refuse to receive them when requested to do so. I cannot 
believe, however, that it is by mere coincidence that all these poor 
children have been sent here, especially as I hear that numbers of 
former inmates were also sufferers in one way or another. 
No reason for their presence here is given by the sisters, except 
the ay (but unsatisfactory) one that the Herrnhutters are so 
and kind, and that they sympathise with every form of 
suffering and distress. Sometimes, when I look round at my un- 
fortunate companions, I feel disposed to be thankful that God has 
been so good to me, in giving me the use of all my faculties, and 
making me straight and h thy; but then again the sickening 
feeling comes over me that my lot also is an exceptional one, that 
a strange unnatural curse has fallen on it, and has separated me, 
how or why I cannot tell, from the nearest and dearest tie that 
our nature owns. Ah, how I would have loved my mother if 
only one spark of mother-love had answered mine! 
To-day a pretty little girl was brought here by a rough-looking 
t woman, whom the child called her nurse. I took the 
Etle:one on my knee, and found her very talkative; she says that 
she is four years old, and that she wants to learn to read, and to 
“do pretty work on muslin,” but she is so sorry to be taken away 
from her nurse. I began to ask her about her papa and mamma, 
and found her quite ignorant of the fact that little girls usuall 
such belongings. Sister Offenbach told me atoestranl 
that the child’s mother had met with a misfortune and was not 
married, which accounts for the poor little girl’s ignorance of 
her parents. But is every one who is sent here unfortunate in 


- ne way or another? 


After all, nothing perplexes me so much as the manner in which 
marriages are arranged here. A convent, or single sisters’ house, 
as the Herrnhutters prefer-to call it, seems the most unlikely place 
possible to be married from, but yet a marriage frequently takes 
place in the chapel, one of our sisters being the bride. No man 
ever comes into this house, except a dignitary of the church, who 
attends here for the purpose of giving religious instruction, and 
& betrothed husband of one of the sisters, and these last are not 
visible to the community, but take tea privately in Sister Offen- 
bach’s room, in company with their brides elect. I remember 
how astonished I was at what Sister Flaxman told me during my 

illness; she is married now, and is on the sea, on her way to 
the West Indies, where the Herrnhutters have some settlements; 
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she waited on me during the time that I had to keep in the sich 
room, a cheery little woman, about twenty-two years old, with » 
round rosy face, and two bright black yes that always made me 
think of a bird’s. One evening when I was able to talk a little, 
and to feel a languid interest in the people and things about me, 
she told me that her time here was very short, and that her future 
home would be in the West Indies. 

“ You never told me that I was likely to lose you, dear Sister 
Flaxman,” I exclaimed, in some surprise. 

“ Because I did not know it myself till to-day. That is, I 
knew of course that it might be so, but I could not tell when, or 
where.” 

“ And have you friends out there?” 

“Friends, yes, but not one that I know personally, as yet.” 

“ And who is going with you? Surely you are not going out 
alone.” 

“No, not alone,” she answered, quite composedly. “I am 
going out as the wife of a missionary.” 

“T had no idea that you were engaged,” I said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause of surprise. “I congratulate you with all my heart. 
And hes ishe? And where is he?” 

“His name is Charles Reichel, or Carl, according to his ba 
tism; his home is in Germany, but just now I hope that he is 
very close to Oak Brook, at the congregation inn, perhaps, for 
before long I expect to take tea with him in Sister Offenbach’s 
room.” | 

All this was surprising to me, as I had not until then the least 
idea that Sister Flaxman was likely to marry, and now that the 
event was evidently just at hand, she spoke of it with entire com- 
posure, without any of the flutterings and heart-failings that an 
ordinary bride would be likely to experience. She would make 
a wise little wife, and a good one, I doubted not, but would she 
be quite so calm and unmoved if she loved her Carl very, very 
ah Did she know anything of the love that the wisest of 
mortals understood, and that I, a foolish girl, could understand as 
well, the love that is Stronger than Death? — 

While I pondered on this problem, not being yet strong enough 
to talk much, a message came to the door that Sister Flaxman 
was wanted, as Sister Offenbach wished her to take tea in her 
room. Somewhat to my content, Sister Flaxman first smoothed 
her hair, already neat and shining, and then gave a criticising 
glance at her dress, and a questioning look at the mirror; it was 
more like a woman to be a little anxious and fluttered than to be 
so very cool and emotionless, and I liked her better for those 
small tokens of natural and instinctive feeling. 
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It was late when she returned to the room that she now shared 
with me, but I was awake, for I had been thinking of her during 
the greater part of the time, how she would greet her Carl, what 
changes she would find in him since last they had met, how they 
would talk of the happy future that waited for them in their 
island home, out in the glowing west. Presently Sister Flaxman 
returned, and closed the door for the night. 

“ Awake still, dear Priscilla?” 

“Yes, I have been thinking so much of you. And now tell 
me, how did you find Mr. Reichel?” 

“ He says that he is in good health; he looks pale, but that may 
be his natural complexion.” 

“May be? Is he not generally so?” 

“That I cannot tell, never having seen him till to-night.” 

I was so astonished that I believe I absolutely left off breathing; 
it seemed as if I could do nothing but stare at her, and should 
never be able so much as to wink again. At last, with a great 
gasp of amazement, I asked her whether she really meant me to 
Elenstand that she had consented to marry a man who was per- 
sonally unknown to her. 

“Yes, certainly,” she replied, “I was enabled some time ago to 
give up my own will, and to accept the manifested will of God.” 

It sounded like blasphemy to me, and so I doubt not it was, 
although the speaker had no idea of it. A restless curiosity seized 
me; I must know more of the strange system that could thus un- 
humanise a human being. 

“How did you become betrothed?” I asked, at length. 

“In our usual way. Mr. Reichel had been trying for some 
years to fit himself for missionary work, and a month ago he 
oe suddenly received his call, and was also appointed to the 

est Indies. Our brethren must marry when they are called to 
any holy office, and so he inquired of God for a suitable help- 
mate, and my name was returned in answer. I was made ac- 
quainted with what had taken place, and in this, my first inter- 
view with Mr. Reichel, my heart has been greatly drawn to him, 
his to me. It is time that you should cease talking and go 

§ eep.” 

“One moment,” I begged, for she had touched upon the 
mystery that had already perplexed me, and that evidently 
extends from the religious to the domestic concerns of the 
Hermhutters; “ please to tell me by what means he inquired the 
> will, and how an answer from Heaven could be given 

“You do not yet know this, then?” she asked, as if with a 

surprise. 
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“No. And I want to know it.” 

“Tn time you will understand these matters, when you know 
us better. Sister Offenbach does not like us to tell much to the 
new inmates, because she says it is better for them to learn such 
things by degrees, by associating with us, and falling gradually 
into our ways. Good-night, dear Priscilla.” 


XV. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY PRISCILLA LAWFORD. 


SPRING is here once more, the wonderful and beautiful spring, 
that makes this old earth young again, and that stirs in our an 
as well as in the outer world, making them bear some blossoms of 
hope and gladness, some tender germ of promise that will presently 
rise to beauty, even though it may only give a churchyard flower 
to bloom upon a grave. 

Iam young, and something within me responds to the bright 
and cheering influences of spring, reminding me that I have a 
long while to live, and a beautiful world to live in, and work to 
do that ought to keep me from being positively unhappy; telling 
me that though my lot is a strange and exceptional one, and though 
the feast of life will not be spread out for me, I may yet be per 
mitted to gather up some of its crumbs. My health is now almost 
entirely restored, and every one in the Sisters’ House seems to be 
attached to me, and I have many opportunities of helping the 
poor around us, for the Herrnhutters are ingenious in contriving 
ways of benefiting them, and they constantly send me on their 
errands of kindness and thoughtful chanty. There are some 
crumbs to be gathered thus. And the country around us is pretty, 
and richly wooded, with grand old trees that have shadowed past 
generations, and graceful saplings that stand just now, each a little 
cloud of green, with bursting and half-opened leaf-buds. More 
crumbs. My great want here is the want of books. There are 
good books in every room, and Sister Offenbach has a bookcase 
filled with volumes of her own, but except the “Christian Year” 
there is nothing in it that I care to read. Good books bore me 
dreadfully ; the writers see life from such a different point of view 
to miné, that their pictures appear to me uninteresting. and 
unnatural, I cannot believe in missionary stories, in the ecstatic 
lives led by converted Greenlanders, or the long and flowery 
speeches ut into the mouths of departing negroes. As for the 
lives of Herrnhutter saints, I hear enough of them at the chapes 
where one service per week is devoted to saintly biography, # 
impossible virtues are recorded for our edification and example. 
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the dearth of books, I have the Herrnhutters themselves to study, 
their characters and customs, and the beautiful outside world, on 
which God’s love and goodness is printed in such large type that 
the merest beginners can scarcely fail to spell the syllables aright. 
And then there is the book of memory, and very often I turn over 
its leaves sadly, and look with wistful eyes at those fair victures 
that glow upon the sy ag of the past. It was « foolish 
mistake that I once made, but yet I cannot understand how it was 
that I came to be so mistaken. How was it? Some words, some 
tokens, not to be misread even by the clearest noonday of common 
sense and hard experience, seem to assure me that I was once 
beloved, and yet this assurance is plainly contradicted by subse- 
tevents. I cannot understand the mystery, or reconcile one 
with the other. 

Would I tear out the leaf, and give up the memory of the love 
that has made a sad lot into a sadder one? No more than the 
miser would give y, Pa hoard that fills his restless heart with per- 
plexity and care. Nay, I will not descend to so base a simile; 
my love is the strange blossom that a strange life has borne; yes, 
and it will not die of neglect and separation, but will bloom on, a 
blessing, not a curse, to give me sympathetic insight into the world 
of thought and feeling, to lighten my path through life with a hope 
that never shines for the unloving; to make Jeath less deathly, 
since his keenest sting of separation is but a familiar pang; to 
make heaven more heavenly, since deathless love may lift a hope 
towards it. 

The Herrnhutters are indeed a most peculiar people, and 1 have 
discovered the secret of their assumed intercourse with Heaven, 
and of their strange belief that they receive answers to questions 
addressed to the Disposer of all our lives and destinies, They 
have an institution called the Lot, managed by the simple ex- 
pedient of drawing out one slip. of paper from a receptacle that 
contains a great many slips, and they drmly believe that the Divine 
will is thus indicated. No matter whether the question may relate 

, or to 
the locality in which he is to labour, or to the marriage which he 
# tO contract; the lot decides for him without giving him the 
ttouble of thinking for himself, and its decisions are abided by, as 
if voice from Heaven had audibly spoken. 

singular custom and belief is kept a secret, or as nearly a 

secret as possible, from the outside world; and indeed the Herrn- 

itters are so quiet and reserved in this country that their very 

existence is unknown to the British public, although they have 

fourteen settlements in England and Ireland. I begin to under- 

stand how it is that persons who, from some source or other, have 
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become acquainted with their peculiarities, send to their convents 
any children whom they feel ashamed to own, either on account 
of some physical infirmity, or of some moral disgrace attaching to 
the birth of these poor innocents. Brought up by the Herrnhutters, 
these children are taught to be good and industrious, are instructed 
in an art by means of which they can generally gain their own 
living if they remain single, and, except in extreme cases of 
deformity, can be disposed of in marriage by means of the lot, 
The Herrnhutters, far from being dissenters from the Church of 
England, are of much greater antiquity than our national body, 
deriving their episcopacy from the Albigenses, and retaining 
many curious old customs and notions. This idea that God makes 
His will known to us by means of the lot is certainly supported 
by Scripture, as the lot was referred to by the Church both of 
the Old and New Testament. The Herrnhutters have little ways 
of their own of referring to it in private. Almost every one, for 
instance, keeps a draw-book, which consists of a number of slips 
of paper fitted into a case, upon each of which some significant 
sentence is written. A slip is to be drawn out, and its apparent 
decision abided by in any time of doubt or perplexity, a private 
oracle being thus established for matters that could not be referred 
to the grand institution of the Lot. The Herrnhutters use these 
draw-books continually, but they do not like strangers to hear of 
them, any more than of the larger oracle. 

This is the worst point about these good people, their — 
is so great that it amounts to disingenuousness; i can understand, 
however, that this habit fell upon them when the laws against 
heresy were stringent, and that they have preserved it to the 
present time. Their belief in a doctrine very similar to transub 
stantiation is clearly expressed in their devotional books, but to 
strangers they deny it utterly; the Eucharist is celebrated in the 
evening, which accords more with the idea of a supper, and with 
closed doors, all strangers being refused admittance. I have been 
allowed to be present, though not as a partaker, and I saw them 
all bow to the consecrated wafer; but to outsiders they declare 
that the reverence is only intended as a mark of respect to the 
bishop, who holds in his hands the holy elements. They might 
as well have told me the truth at once, it would not have prt 
judiced me against them. The wafer, by the way, is thin, and 
white, and brittle, quite unlike ordinary bread. I have also been 
allowed to witness their grand ceremony, the Pedelavium, but I 
do not like to describe it on the same pages that have served for 
jotting down idle thoughts and fancies; it will be enough for me 
to say that instead of being amused, as I expected, I was deeply 
moved and impressed by this strange solemnity. 
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The New Testament that the Herrnhutters use is not the same 
as ours, and the difference is this, that the four gospels, instead of 

ing separate, are all made into one. Music forms a princi 
element in all their services, and I have never seen or heard a 
prayer addressed to God since I came here, the Mediator being 
always the object of their adoration. 

Every minister or missionary, whether ordained or not, must 

as soon as he receives his call, and if he should have the 
misfortune to lose his wife, he must marry again within twelve 
months. Those who marry from choice are not thought much of, 
and have no chance of future promotion; but those who marry 
lot are greatly praised and esteemed, for they are said to have 
given the greatest proof of faith. Some women devote themselves 
to a single life, though this is not the rule, and then the lot is 
appealed to, and it decides in what sphere they shall labour, 
whether as missionaries among the heathen, or to fill some post in 
a European settlement ; the place which Sister Offenbach occupies, 
for instance, could not be filled by a married woman, and is an 
important one. There is always a demand for young women 
tramed by the Herrnhutters, and willing to devote their lives to 
the service of the Church, and they are more wanted as the wives 
of missionaries and others than as single women. 

Infant baptism is practised by the Herrnhutters, also confirma- 
tion and ordination. A bishop is said to be consecrated, not 
ordained ; extreme unction is performed upon dying members of 
the Church, although the name of this ancient rite is altered; 
they call it blessing a person for his or her departure. A singular 
institution called the Hourly Intercession is kept up ; twenty-four 
persons, corresponding to the twenty-four hours of the day and 
night, give each an hour to prayer for their Church and people— 
I mean, of course, for the Herrnhutters; each person keeps to the 
tame hour, so that there is always some one ready to relieve 

ard, as it were, when the last one has re og for his hour, and 
us continual intercession goes on, by night as well as by day. 
This is not done here, but in Germany, in a small building 
devoted to the purpose. The Herrnhutters observe a great many 
festival days, keeping them as Sundays, and wearing particular 
colours on particular days; sometimes the women wear white 
ttimmed with deep red, on other days it is quite a mag of con- 
science with them to substitute a pale pink for the deep red, and 

€ 1s another colour to be worn on certain days; these colours 
= symbolical of something or other, but I do not exactly know 
t 5 

The Herrnhutters do not recognise the authority of the pope, 

and so have no earthly head, but are governed, as they believe, by 
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the direct rule and management of a Heavenly King; they have, 
however, a synod, convened once in ten years, at which church 
matters are discussed, and I suppose referred to the lot; but here 
I cannot speak positively, as all business of this kind is kept to 
themselves.’ And this is just what the Herrnhutters do, at we 
in England; they try to keep quite unnoticed, and if people ob 
serve them and inquire about their ways and customs, they put on 
an air of being just like all other Protestant Christians, kee ing 
all their peculiarities most carefully out of sight, and rather liking 

le to think them insignificant, and few in number. And all 
the while they have fourteen settlements in England and Ireland, 
they are a power on the Continent; they have ramifications in 
every quarter of the globe, under a tropical sun, among eternal 
snows, on wild and desert coasts, among great towns and cities 
that are separated from us by half a world. 

And now for the effect of associating with them upon myself; 
do I like them? am I happy with them? I do like them very 
much, their ways interest me, and I have no prejudice against any 
of their peculiarities, not even against their mode of contracting 
marriages, now that I know them better. It is a strange mode, 
but it suits them, and makes them happy, so what more is to be 
said? They are trained by a special system that fits them for 

ial work; some of the weaknesses of humanity fal! off, and 
some of its highest attributes fall off too. What then? A race 
of thinkers and workers is produced, who, happy themselves, 
labour to make the world happier than they found it. The 
fevered pulse of earthly passion scarcely beats among them, the 
calm of religious content fills ther minds, all things are done for 
God and the Church, nothing from self-seeking or individual 
preference. : 
‘Am I happy with them? Yes, after a Herrnhutter fashion. 
After my own fashion? No. 

I am content to have escaped from the sources of unhappiness 
that surrounded me at home, from unnatural hatred and malignity 
that took a varying form with the varying day and hour, To 
content to lose sight of that sad and hopeless problem, and to find 
myself with these kind-hearted people, beneath the soothing m- 
fluences of a peaceful home, where there is much to interest me, 
where there are many characters to observe, many new ways of 
thinking and acting to ponder over. As for the happiness for 
which my nature is fitted, to which it turns so longingly that for 
me the truest light of life shines from a memory, I should not find 
that elsewhere any more than here. In this world I am not to 

that happiness, in another I think I may find it, and that 
ope helps me to be contented. 
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Am I falling into the state of mind which the Herrnhutters 
desire to produce among those on whom the imperceptible pressure 
of their system exercises its slow and steady influence? Yes, I 
know I am, and it is something that I do know it, for I see others 
falling into it without the least consciousness that they are doing 
so. My eyes are open, and I know the road on which I have 
entered; all roads lead to heaven they say, and this is an easy and 
shaded one, that has been placed just in the way of my weary and 
toil-worn feet. 


XVI. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY MARY OFFENBACH, 


Extract from the Note-book of the Single Sisters’ House at 
Oak Brook, kept by Sister Offenbach. 

Another case which particularly interested us was that of 
Priscilla Lawford, who was placed under our care by her mother, 
when she had nearly completed her eighteenth year; she was said 
to have estranged herself from her relatives by reason of many 
and grievous faults; indeed, the terms in which she was spoken of 
by her mother were so strong, that notwithstanding our experience 
in dealing with warped and intractable characters, we felt a little 
afraid of receiving her, and we asked Mrs. Lawford to let us know 
the precise nature of those faults to which she had alluded in such 
unmeasured terms. At this time we had almost resolved not to 
receive Miss Lawford as an inmate of the Single Sisters’ House, 
and Mrs. Lawford’s reply was little calculated to remove the im- 
pression she had heal made upon us, for she spoke of her only 
daughter as deceitful almost beyond anything that we could ima- 

ine or realise, asa mischief maker, and, worse than all, as a sceptic 
mm religion. Sister Seifferth, who was with me when I received 
this letter, strongly advised me to answer it by declining to admit 
as an inmate one so evil disposed, and unlikely to add to the peace 
and security of the Sisters’ House, but I pointed out to her certain 
indications in the letter of a spirit not free from angry bitterness, 
not altogether straightforward, not actuated by the promptings of 
love and faith on the part of the writer. Finally, I consulted my 
draw-book, and did draw the following words: 

“ Receive us, we have wronged no man.” 

This leaving me no room for further doubt or hesitation, I wrote 
to inquire the day on which Miss Lawford might be expected, 
and also to ask the precise object which her relatives had in view 
mn sending her to us. The object I was told was two-fold; that 
the might be cured of her faults if possible, and that she might be 
put in the way of gaining her own living; we were asked in the 
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future to make her useful to us in any way that might be prac. 
ticable, and no word was spoken of a return to her home at any 
time. I began to see that this was but another of those stra 
family complications which are so often referred to us, another 
burden that we were called upon to lighten, another lamb to be 
guided to the fold of our holy Church. 

Priscilla was brought here on the day specified by an elder 
woman of unprepossessing manners and exterior, who appeared, 
however, to be well-intentioned, and who could not fail to have 
been delighted as well as edified by the magnificent Litany which 
she had the privilege of hearing in the chapel, with double instru. 
mentation and full choral accompaniments; on that evening the 
hearts of our people seemed to be kindled as with fire from above, 
scarce a cloud obscured the firmament of faith, and this stranger, 
who had come amongst us but for a few hours, must have felt that 
she was indeed in the house of God, and at the very gate of heaven, 

Priscilla Lawford appeared to us to be in delicate health; she is 
tall and very pale, with dark hair and expressive grey eyes, and 
although, speaking in a worldly fashion, she is not in the least 
pretty, there is an appearance of refinement and intelligence both 
in her face and manner. I felt by instinct that she was suffering 
from some cause of mental depression, and my fears for her health 
were too surely verified, for she had not been with us many da 
before she was attacked by a feverish malady, having its origin 
somewhere in the nervous system, and in spite of the most careful 
nursing she was not able to leave her room for many weeks. 

It is quite evident to us that the charges made against her by 
her mother are entirely without foundation, and that some reason 
exists for maligning her and for banishing her from her home; 
her nature is a responsive one, and we succeeded in winning her 
affection, though not her confidence; perhaps, however, this 1s 
not to be regretted, for some wounds do heal the sooner if they 
be not touched or probed, and we do not desire to pry into family 
histories, but only to add jewels to the Church’s crown, to bring 
labourers into the great field that whitens for the coming harvest. 

Priscilla recovered slowly, but still surely, and presently she 
took her place among us, and fell into our ways, and upon her face 
there did shine a kind of gentle resignation akin to content, but 
it was easy to see that she carried her secret burden about with 
her still; the dear child carries it yet upon her heart, and will do 
so until she learns to seek for happiness in complete annihilation 
of self, in the one single and suflicing desire to be an instrument 
in the hands of holy Church in dispensing blessings to the world. 
Her state is still a very satisfactory one in our eyes, for she does 
not oppose herself to any of the customs and ordinances with which 
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she has gradually been made familiar, but has had wisdom given 
her to — their beauty and fitness, unlike the English people 
generally, from whom we are obliged to conceal many of our 

ices and some of our doctrines, for fear of ridicule and mis- 
construction. One point in Priscilla’s character which especially 
marks her as fitted to be employed in our Church, is her yearnin 

pathy over those whom God has been pleased to afflict wit 
i. or deformity; numbers of these are sent to us without 
our seeking for them, the great retirement in which we find it 
needful to five affording facilities for parents who are ashamed to 
own their children; and a Herrnhutter whose heart should be 
closed against bodily suffering, or should be pitiless for the mis- 
fortunes that attend the innocent offspring of unlawful love, would 
be indeed unworthy of a name and place amongst us. Ah, how 
differently does the Church behave and feel to these poor sufferers, 
inviting them to her peaceful bosom, sheltering them from the 
observation of the world, giving them work to do in her holy 
service, blessing them, and making them in their turn blessings to 
the world ! 

We look already upon Priscilla as a future worker with us in 
turning the lawless passions and the unnatural dislikes of the world 
to the use and service of the Church, by reason of the abundant 
sympathies stored within her nature. 

There are again other points in her character that will have to 
be gradually chastened and subdued by the gentle but unceasing 
influences of her daily life and training. Priscilla craves for books 
of the kind that merely excite the imaginative faculties, already 
far too strong in her; this longing will in time be overcome by 
the complete absence of that which she desires. In the “ Lives of 
Saints” she will at length find full scope for the exercise of her 
mental powers, and faith will take the place of vain imaginations. 
Priscilla is too fond of the beauties of this perishing world, revelling 
in them, instead of enjoying them calmly with a thankful heart, 
and neglecting her duties at times while she gazes at the landscape 
that returning spring doth make so fair. An eye that loves to 
linger on the beauties of this transitory world, unless to draw from 
them a pious moral, is apt to be caught in some of those snares 
that the seeker for souls does so cunningly devise; but we have 
not thought it wise to warn Priscilla overmuch of this defect, 
knowing that she can only be weaned by degrees from earthly 
affections and carnal likings, and having faith.to believe that in 
time she will see no beauty save in the pleasant pastures of the 
Church, and desire no feast for the eyes and heart save in medi- 
tating on the New Jerusalem, of which this sin-sick world presents 
no shadow or distant image. 
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The eyes of my mind have also been opened to perceive, with. 
out a spoken word, that an idolatrous affection for some creature 
of clay doth underlie the melancholy of her face and manner, and 
was concerned in bringing about the illness from which she has 
but now recovered. Methinks that this disease of unsanctified 
affection is as great an evil as the opposite one of unnatural 
dislike, the effects of which, from parents to their unoffending 
children, we are so often called upon to remedy. I have known 
minds well inclined to piety, yet corrupted by an unrestrained 
affection. Yes, I have known sundry of our sisters who did dis. 
pose themselves to labour among the heathen, and to show the 
worshippers of dumb idols the error of their ways, while in their 
own hearts an idol did sit enthroned, and their best affections were 
given to an earthly object! This sin is more difficult of cure than 
a too great love for the smiling face of Nature, because the carnal 
affections can feed upon the images which they conjure up. In 
my own youth I have sat at work in a rooin whereof one window 
was boarded up, and the other looked upon a paved court with 
brick walls around it, lest through the eye the mind should be 
enslaved by the seductions of earthly beauty; but who can shut 
out the fictions that the mind represents to itself? Of a truth this 
kind goeth not out save by prayer and fasting. 

Our dear brother Miiller was here this afternoon, and in his 
society I allowed myself to spend some hours of almost unmixed 
pleasure, recalling the days that have so long gone by. His hair 
is now well-nigh silvered over, and when he spoke of it I was 
enabled to remind him, without a sigh, that these silver streaks are 
but as the dawn-break of the brighter life to which our eyes are 
lifted. Sister Miiller, as he tells me, is well in health; she was 
always well-meaning if somewhat unreliable, and as their lives were 
joined by the decision of the lot, it becomes not me to comment upon 
the differences between them that some might deem noteworthy. 
The lot is an apostolic institution, yet it does but point out God’s 
will for time, not for eternity, and in those happy days upon the 
further side the grave, Brother Miiller may perhaps find himself 
companioned with a spirit more closely approaching the make and 
fibre of his own. 

Grace Langton came to me to-day of her own will to say that 
she did earnestly desire to give herself to the service of the Church, 
and to devote herself to works of love, as one dedicated to a single 
life. Wives of missionaries are more needed than single women, 
but poor Grace is unfitted thus to offer herself by reason of the 
affliction which God has been pleased to lay upon her, in being 
born with one arm wanting. From this sad cause she cannot 
maintain herself by the satin stitch-work, and her parents are 
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ashamed to have her with them, and would willingly let her exist- 
ence be forgotten, but her heart is well disposed towards the 
Church that has reared and sheltered her, and as she does not want 
for intelligence, I doubt not that she will be made useful in our 
vineyard. 

I have been sorely tried and buffeted by the sad mistake in the 
matter of the two Palmers, that arose from my culpable want of 
caution. Brother Miiller has comforted me greatly on this account, 
and has assured me that the course I pursued, though irregular, 
was the only one left to me. In every feult and perplexity he has 
been my stay and comfort. 

Priscilla’s state of mind continues to afford us the greatest com- 
fort. She is very young, and with time and kindly management 
we do not doubt that we shall see her an active member of our 
Church, weaned from all earthly affections, and devoted to our 
cause and its extension upon earth. 








THE CAGED BLACKBIRD IN THE CITY. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


AT a dingy window’s height, 
_ Over the narrow, noisy street, 
Thou art singing in delight, 
Singing blithely, wildly sweet: 

O’er the heavy trampling, rushing, 
Still thy song is flute-like gushing; 
Midst the smoke that blinds the day, 
Pulses still thy joyous lay, 

The long, rich note 

From thy black, swelling throat, 
Piping and melting soft away. 


How so happy art thou, tell me, 

In thy willow prison there? 
Dost thou never sorrow, tell me, 
For the country bright and fair? 
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For the leafy woods and valleys, 
Fresh blue streams, and flowery alleys? 
Are these scenes forgotten, say, 
Pouring thus thy merry lay, 

The long, rich note 

From thy black, swelling throat, 
Piping and melting soft away? 













Human discord is around, 

Not the sighing of soft gales; 
Sickly flowers in pots abound, 

Not the wild ones in the vales: 
Morning bringeth smoke, black-trailing, 
Not gold clouds o’er mountains sailing, 
Yet with dusky opening day 
Gushes forth thy jocund lay, 

The long, rich note 
From thy black, swelling throat, 
Piping and melting soft away. 

























Blackbird, in that close street, sing ! 

Like man’s suffering soul art thou; 
Time and custom balm will bring, 

What was grief, contentment now: 
Yes, we learn to bear with gladness, 
What once pained and caused us sadness ; 
So, ’mid smoke that blinds the day, 

Bird, we hear thy joyous lay, 

The long, rich note 

From thy black, swelling throat, 
Piping and melting soft away ! 
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GEORGE VILLIERS, FIRST DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


Two royal favourites, M. Guizot remarks, of the name of Geor, 
Villiers, father and son, have-given an unhappy celebrity to the 
ducal title of Buckingham, borne by each in his turn. But their 
fatal influence on the government of their country was not, he 

_ adds, the only outrage which they committed on morality and 
reason; both joined to it that irregular splendour by which at 
certain times the flippant insolence of men attached to the court 
delight to ornament the flagrancy of their life, and for which it is 
indebted to the blended display which they make of their accom- 
plishments and their vices.* Elsewhere the same grave historian 
pronounces the first duke—James the First’s pet buffoon, and 
Charles the First’s bitter bane— an arrogant, pompous, frivolous 
man,”t who trafficked with the power and wealth of office, as if 
they were only valuable as a means of purchasing the subserviency 
of his creatures and gratifying his individual whims. 

Few are the historical dukes of old England, good, bad, or in- 
different, in whom French literature takes so lively an interest as 
in this “Sir Villiers,” or “Sir Georges,” or “ Buckingam,” the 
first. His doings on and about French soil, continental and 
insular,—now as an audacious gallant, and anon as a dashing party 
leader,—have always claimed the attention of the French public. 
Romance-writers like Dumas, senior, delight in parading so showy 
an adventurer in their glittering pages. Sober historians and 
biographers, like Guizot or Rémusat,—or those of Michelet’s more 
picturesque and piquant sort,—all enter with zest on the study of 
so prominent a character; and from none of them, so far as our 
memory serves us, does Buckingham get a good word for himself 
—however enthrallingly he may have fascinated the regards of 
ove and court two centuries ago. We have seen how Guizot 

isposes of his graceless grace. In a similar tone is expressed M. 

de Rémusat’s appraisal of the parvenu peer. “ He seemed to covet 
priee is Apropos of Buckingham’s aspiration to become Lord 

ligh Admiral | a in order to increase, & every possible means, 

his insolent pride. He was the favourite in all the bad sense of 
the word; one of those men who make government their means, 
not their end, and who seem to be born into the world for the 
degradation and perdition of monarchies.”{ In another chapter 





* Guizot, Contemp. de Monk: Sheffield, Duc de Buckingham, 
{ Id. Ibid., Thomas May. 
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of his Life of Bacon, M. de Rémusat describes that “ greatest, 
meanest of mankind” as early detecting in George Villiers the 
assured successor to Somerset in the king’s favour, and as therefore 
vowing to him a more prosperous al faithful attachment than 
that which had bound him to Essex. Of the two favouri 
Essex and Buckingham,—one the darling of the last of the Tudors, 
the other of the first of the Stuarts—and “both of them vain, 
ardent, frivolous, and so ill fitted to govern a great empire,”— 
Elizabeth’s favourite is justly preferred as more distinguished for 
talents as well as more amiable in character. oe may differ 
as to his being le plus malheureuz, although Buckingham, le moins 
digne of the two (which prejudice might translate the least worth- 
less rather than the less worthy), did maintain his power (unlike 
Essex) under two reigns and to the day of his death,—and was 
deplored by the prince whose ruin his policy had prepared. We 
shall refer presently to Macaulay’s parallel of the same imposing 
air. 

: As for M. Michelet, he deals with Buckingham as an insane scape 
grace—“sorti d’une famille de fous enfermés”—and introduces 
him with one of those scandalous stories with which this historian’s 
pages, too frequently a magazine for garbage gossip, gathered from 
compost heaps, all and sundry, within sight or smell, are so rife. 
“Dans son étonnant voyage en Espagne, ot il méne le jeune 
Charles Ier aux pieds de |’infante, hai il prend pour infante la 
femme du premier ministre, Olivarés. Celui-ci avait dit, ‘L’ Espagne 
ne refusera rien & Angleterre.’ L’Anglais le prit au mot, et crut 
que sa femme en était. Mais laltiére dofia, indignée de cette 
sottise insolente qui croyait vaincre en un quart d’heure, mit une 
fille & elle au rendezvous.”"* M, Michelet will have it that cette 
fille—thus substituted by the haughty donna, by a scheme only too 
intelligible to readers of Shakspeare’s story alike of Bertram-and 
Helena, and of Angelo and Mariana—was simply the salvation of 
Europe from an extreme peril. For, according to this historian’s 
reading of this strange bit of secret state-history, Buckingham, 
duped and derided, tricked, trifled with, bamboozled, conspué, had 
nothing for it but to make off as fast as coach and horses would 
carry him; and England, in consequence, instead of forming the 
projected alliance with Spain, entered into bonds of amity and 
royal wedlock with France. 

On another occasion M. Michelet characterises Buckingham as 
a man of large imagination but no principle. In proof of this 
latter defect, a parlous want, he refers to his lending vessels to act 
against Rochelle in 1625 (see the duke’s letter in Lingard); while 
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in 1627 he came forward as the protector of Rochelle in particular 
and of French Protestants in general,—drawing his sword for the 
cause of Heaven, and in that cause Hinging away the scabbard. In 
reality, affirms Michelet, what the duke wanted was to take 
Rochelle, or at least Rhé, which would have been a new Calais, 
between Nantes and Bordeaux, within five hours’ reach of Spain. 
The English fleets would no longer be imprisoned in the strait; 
but, freed from the bondage of the winds, would there bide their 
time and their prey, like the sea-eagle on her rock, and swoop on 
French vessels or Spanish galleons, as the case might be, and as 
good luck might have it, 8o feeding fat an ancient grudge against 
both realms. 

We must give again ( pour cause) in his own vernacular a sub- 
sequent passage, in which this historian describes the sequel of the 
Huguenots’ essay to reconstruct, for Buckingham, the old Aqui- 
tanian kingdom of Edward III. “ Merveilleux coup qui, du fond 
de l’'abime, le faisait remonter au ciel! Vainqueur en France, 
despote en Angleterre, et adoré au Louvre! Le roi, embarrassé, 
efit été trop heureux que la reine intervint. Lui, Buckingham, 
alors, son chevalier fidéle, mettait tout & ses pieds, Elle satten- 
drissait, et les voeeux de la France étaient comblés, il naissait un 
Dauphin.”* A very suggestive specimen of M. Michelet’s manner 
—nuive be it, or crafty; arch or cynical; which you will—of in- 
sinuating scan-mag inferences in simplest narrative form. 

Buckingham’s precarious position at home is elsewhere alleged, 
by M. Michelet, as a stringent motive to incite the duke to get up 
a good foreign war. “ Parliament pursued him with blind, 
though not undeserved rancour,—with the tenacity of the bull- 
dog, which, in its fury, no longer either sees aught, or hears, or 
feels.” England was ceasing to care about the great interests of 
Europe; it wanted Buckingham’s life, and that was all it cared 
for at present. lle voulait la peau de Buckingham, et rien de 
plus.t Thus harassed and embarrassed in England, it was the 
favourite’s policy to escape the doom that menaced him by some 
diversion of war. 

A very curious paper in the Clarendon collectionf makes it ap- 
pear that during Buckingham’s residence in Madrid in 1623, a 
secretary who had been dissatisfied with the court revealed to him 
a pretended secret discovery of gold-mines in a part of America, 
and suggested that they might be easily secured ‘by any associa- 
tion that could command seven or eight hundred men; and that 





* Histoire de France, t. xi. ch. xxiv. 
{ Id. Lbid., ch. xxiii. : 
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after having made such a settlement, it would be easy to take the 
Spanish flotilla and attempt the conquest of Jamaica and St, 
Domingo. This made so great an impression, we are told, on 
Buckingham, that long afterwards, in 1628, he entered into a 
contract with Gustavus Adolphus, who bound himself to defend 
him against all opposers in the possession of these mines, as an 
absolute prince and sovereign, on condition of receiving one-tenth 
of the profits; promising especially his aid against any Puritans 
who might attack him from Barbadoes or elsewhere, and to furnish 
him with four thousand men and six ships of war, to be paid out 
of the revenue of the mines. ‘This, as Mr. Hallam says, is a very 
strange document, if genuine. “It seems to show that Bucking- 
ham, aware of his end in England, and that sooner or 
later he must fall, and led away, as so many were, by the expecta- 
tion of immense wealth in America, had contrived this arrange- 
ment, which was probably intended to take place only in the event 
of his banishment from England.”* The share that Gustavus 
was to have taken in this wild scheme appears, however, to 
Mr. Hallam so extraordinary, as to expose the whole to some 
suspicion. 

Long before his statecraft rendered Buckingham hateful to the 
Puritan party, the luxurious immorality in which he revelled had 
become an offence to them, and to sober-minded men of all sections 
of society. The French ambassador Tilliéres, who, as Mr. San- 
ford says, was not likely to be over-nice in his notions of morality, 
writes as follows to his court in August, 1621: “They have no 
thoughts here of a war either in France or in Germany, nor of any 
occupation whatever, other than that of eating, drinking, and 
making merry. The house of the Duke of Buckingham is a chief 
resort for these pursuits; but I have too much modesty to describe, 
in the terms of strict truth, things which one would rather suppress 
than commit in writing to ambassadorial despatches, destined for 
the perusal of distinguished persons. They are such as even 
friends touch upon only with reluctance in confidential letters. I 
have, Saladedlodlene, sought out for the most decent expressions 
which I can make use of, to convey to you some of the particulars, 
but I have not succeeded, whether because I am deficient in 
adroitness, or that it be actually impossible to lay these histories 
before chaste ears.” It was against these abominations that the 
Puritans, as one of their modern eulogistst remarks of them, pro- 
tested as much by their lives as by words; and on this account 
speedily obtained the character of morose fanatics, who clouded 
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the fair horizon of life by their gloomy asceticism, and who, be- 
cause they could not enjoy “social pleasures” themselves, sought to 
deter all others from a share in them. ’ 

Hume* tells us that Buckingham, in order to fortify himself 
against the resentment of James—at the result of the Spanish 
match—had “affected popularity, and entered into the cakale of 
the Puritans;” but that afterwards, feeling secure of the confidence 
of Charles, he abandoned such uncongenial associates; and on that 

account was the more exposed to their hatred. 

‘Isaac Disraeli furnishes the Curiosities of Literature with a 
whole section on this subject,—entitled Buckingham’s Political 

vos a a the a ae which he remarks 
that the political coquetry of a minister coalescing with an o 
sition “un when he Savion the point of bein y Page y wud 
doubtless open an involved scene of intrigue—both parties trying 
to convert each other into tools, and both finding how little they 
can depend on each other, and that each is resolved to cheat, and 
not to be cheated. There is a piece of secret history related at 
length by Disraeli, on.the authority of a manuscript of Wotton’s, 
—the two great actors in which are Buckingham and Dr. Preston, 
the master of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and head of the 
Puritan party, who would seem to have courted the duke with 
“servile adulation,” notwithstanding his full cognisance, as he 
assured remonstrant Puritans of the straiter sort, of Buckingham’s 
“vileness and profligacy-of character.” The duke saw the letter 
which thus characterised him—showed it to the writer—turned 
that “baffled politician” out of Wallingford House, and is saidf 
from that hour to have utterly abandoned the Puritans, and culti- 
vated the friendship of Archbishop Laud. 

We have seen M. de Rémusat’s comparison of Buckingham 
with Essex, each a patron of Francis Bacon, and have alluded to a 
similar ge in Mscatine, from whom, in all probability, the 
learned Frenchman borrowed the idea of any such biographical 
parallel. After describing the descent of Somerset—at first a 
gradual and almost imperceptible lapse, but at last a headlong fall 
~whereby Villiers, now left without a competitor, rapidly rose to 
a height of power such as no subject since Wolsey had attained ; 
our brilliant critic proceeds to remark on the many points of 
Tesemblance between “ the two celebrated courtiers who, at 
diferent times, extended their patronage to Bacon.” He thinks 
it difficult to say whether Essex or Villiers was more eminently 
distinguished by those graces of person and manner’ which have 


_——. 
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always been rated at courts at much more than their real value, 
Both, he says, were constitutionally brave ; and both, like mogt 
men who are constitutionally brave, were open and unreserved, 
“Both were rash and headstrong. Both were destitute of the 
abilities and the information which are necessary to statesmen, 
Yet both, trusting to the accomplishments which had made them 
conspicuous in tilt-yards and ball-rooms, aspired to rule the state, 
Both owed their elevation to the personal attachment of the sove- 
reign; and in both cases this attachment was of so eccentric a 
kind, that it lexed observers, that it still continues to perplex 
historians, and that it gave rise to much scandal which we are in- 
clined to think unfounded. Each of them treated the sovereign 
whose favour he enjoyed with a rudeness which approached to 
insolence. This petulance ruined Essex, who had to deal with a 
spirit naturally as proud as his own, and accustomed, during near 
half a century, to the most respectful observance. But there was 
a wide difference between the haughty daughter of Henry and her 
successor. James was timid from the cradle. . . . With all his 
high notions of the origin and extent of his prerogative, he was 
never his own master for a day. In spite of his kingly title, in 
spite of his despotic theories, he was to the last a slave at heart. 
Villiers treated him like one; and this course, though adopted, we 
believe, merely from temper, succeeded as well as if it had been 
system of policy formed after mature deliberation.”* 

To the last, Buckingham maintained his ascendancy over his 
doting daddy gossip, the unmajestic majesty of England. How, 
indeed, some one has asked, could he do otherwise,—he who 
could lay his hand upon the philosopher’s stone when wanted /— 
“ Here is a gentleman,” Steenie writes to Baby Charles’s father, 
“called Sir Francis Leake, who hath likewise a philosophers 
stone, it’s worth but eight thousand; he will give it me if you will 
make him a baron. i will, if you command not the contrary, 
have his patent ready for you to sign when I come down; he is of 
good religion, well born, and hath a good estate. I pray you 
burn this letter.”"t The comment of a modern critic is, that 
James, no doubt, did burn such letters, though there is now and 
then a fortunate oversight,—fortunate, that 1s to say to the his 
torian, who is thus enabled to understand characters and events. 

Mr. J. L. Sanford records that “the rise of the second great 
favourite of James, George Villiers, which began in the yeat 
1615, was not at first gratifying to Charles [then Prince of 
Wales]; who would even seem, oo an allusion in one of the 
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diplomatic to have shown some leaning to the Puri- 
tans.”* But Sir Walter Scott is historically accurate, when, in 
one of his best historical novels,+ the period of which is later in 
James's undignified reign, he represents the “haughty favourite” 
as having the unusual good fortune to stand as high in the opinion 
of the heir-apparent as of the existing monarch; and as having 
considerably curtailed his exhibition of respect to the latter; in- 
somuch that, to courtiers of the shrewder sort, it was apparent 
that James endured his domination rather from habit, timidity, 
and a dread of encountering his stormy passions, than from any 
heartfelt continuation of regard towards Ein whens greatness had 
been the work of his own hands. | 

It has been the fashion to depreciate the talents of George 
Villiers—as though he were, after all, a mere shallow-pated pre- 
tender, whose face was his fortune—notwithstanding Clarendon’s 
affirmation that “the duke was indeed a very extraordinary 
person;” though Clarendon, it must be allowed, does add the ex- 
pression of his belief that never did any man, in any age, country 
or nation, rise, in so short a time, to so much greatness of honour, 
fame, and fortune, upon no other advantage or recommendation, 
than of the beauty, and gracefulness, and becomingness of his 

n. Not that Clarendon, however, has the least purpose of 
“undervaluing his good parts and qualities,” when he leo that 
his first introduction into favour was purely from the handsome- 
ness of his person,t _. 

The pet name of Steenie was, in fact, bestowed on him by 
James, al a “supposed resemblance betwixt his very handsome 
countenance and that with which the Italian artists represented 
the proto-martyr Stephen.” When Scott produces “the omni- 
potent favourite” upon the scene, that “unhappy minion of court 
favour” enters, sumptuously dressed in the picturesque attire 
which “ will live for ever on the canvas of Vandyke,” and which 
is justly said to mark so well the proud age, when aristocracy, 
though undermined and nodding to its fall, still, by external 
show and profuse expense, endeavoured to assert its paramount 
superiority over the inferior orders. “The handsome and com- 
manding countenance, stately form, and graceful action and 
manners of the Duke of Buckingham, made him become that 
picturesque dress beyond any man of his time."§ 

It was within a few days of George Villiers’s appearance at 
court that he was made cupbearer to the king, and so became 


* Studies and Illustrations of the Great Rebellion, 103. 
Fortunes of Nigel, ch. ix. ) 
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familiar with his majesty at meal-times, and (ex officio) in his 
cups. was encouraged to discourse freely in that august 
| and did so to some purpose. For, as Clarendon ex. 
presses it, he “acted very few weeks upon this stage, when he 
mounted higher;” was knighted, made a gentleman of the 
bedchamber, and dignified with the order of the garter, all at 
once; and in a very short sime, “short for such a prodigious 
ascent,” was created successively a baron, a viscount, an earl, a 
marquis, lord high-admiral of England, lord warden of the 
cinque ports, and master of the horse; in which conjoint capacities 
he “entirely disposed of all the graces of the king, in conferring 
all the honours and all the offices of the three kingdoms, without 
a tival; in dispensing whereof he was guided more by the rules 
of appetite than of judgment,”—conferring power and place on 
kinsfolk of every degree of kinship, down to an almost vanishing 
quantity in the tables of affinity,—each preferred “ cousin” and 
each promoted “connection” being preferred and promoted, not 
for individual desert or official qualification, but simply because 
each could call himself ‘‘ cousin” or “connection” of George 
Villiers. 

The old nobility were indignantly intolerant of this over 
whelming upstart, and the people at large were impatient of his 
politics and reckless bearing. All lamented to see the “ flowers 
of the crown every day fading and withered; whilst the demesnes 
and revenues thereof were sacrificed to the enriching a private 
family (how well soever originally extracted), not heard of before 
ever to the nation ; and the expenses of the court so vast and un- 
limited by the old good rules of economy, that they had a sad 
prospect of that poverty and necessity which afterwards befell the 
crown, almost to the ruin of it.”* 

Recurring to the parallel between the two favourites, it is ob- 
servable that in generosity, in sensibility, in capacity for friend- 
ship, Essex far exceeded Buckingham, who indeed can scarcely 
be said to have had any friend, with the exception of the two 
princes over whom successively he exercised so wonderful an in- 
fluence, “Essex was to the last adored by the people. Bucking: 
ham was always a most unpopular man, except perhaps for a very 
short time after his return from the childish visit to Spain. Essex 
fell a victim to the rigour of the government amidst the lamenta- 
tions of the people. Buckingham, execrated by the people, and 
solemnly declared a public enemy by the representatives of the 
people, fell by the hand of one of the people, and was regretted 
y none but his master.” t 
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He was but six-and-thirty years old when Felton’s knife struck 
home, on the 23rd of August, 1628,—the duke being then at 
Portsmouth, superintending the outfit of the expedition for 
Rochelle. Such was, in Professor Masson’s words, the end of a 
man who for so many years had been “the supreme English 
minister, and whose personality during that time had been more 
widely and more floridly dashed over the surface of public affairs 
than that of any other subject.”* Some faint image, it is added, 
of his vast and yet very evanescent magnificence still survives in out 
histories ; but it is necessary to turn over the documents of the 

jod, and to see his name in — page of them, to realise the 
intensity of varied feeling with which, in the first years of Charles's 
reign, all Englishmen, from bishop to beggar, thought of “The 
Duke.” 

Had it fallen within Lord Macaulay’s scope to write the History 
of England under the first instead of the last of the Stuarts, we 
can fancy with what zest his well-known appetite for broadsides 
and ballads would have fed on the pentifal provender, in this 
department, that Buckingham’s career would have supplied. 
Some twenty years ago a collection of “ Poems and Songs” relating 
to his grace was published by the Percy Society, under the 
editorship of Mr. Fairholt; and though the duke has been called 
fortunate in having for his literary enemies men of inferior talents 
(with one notorious exception), so that the satires, songs, epi- 
grams, and lampoons on om were usually deficient in point and 
pungency,—there is yet sting enough, and to spare, in many of 

e pasquinades, as evidences of the bitter aversion cherished by 
the people against the plenipotent minister. Some of the most 
note-worthy of these ebullitions of popular feeling are omitted in 
Mr. Fairholt’s collection. We forget whether it contains the 
eeeeelly quaint epigram that had a run on the town a year 

fore Buckingham’s assassination : 

Now Rex and Grex are both of one sound, 

But Dux doth both Rex and Grex confound ; 

O Rex, thy Grex doth much complain 

That Dux bears Crux, and Crux not Dux again. 
If Crux of Dux might have her fill, 

Then Rex of Grex might have his will ; 


Three subsidies to five would turn, 
And Grex would laugh which now doth mourn.t 


_It might require a whole number of Notes and Queries to elu- 
cidate all the recondite points of this elaborate pleasantry, which, 
however, pretty exactly hit the taste of the times, and might have 





* Masson’s Life of Milton, vol. i. ch. iv. 
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been penned by James the First himself, could he have reneged 
and ‘a dnt hisearthly hfe. The following doggrel is in 
Me Facholts volume, and is more intelligible to plain men of 
another age, though creditable to no man in any age. Instead of 
being an epigram on the living, this is an epitaph on the dead; 

Great Buckingham’s buried under a stone, 

* te te _ = _ — a one, 

end, the Spaniard’s factor, 

The Palatine's bane, the Dunkirk’s protector, 

The Dane’s disaster, the French king’s intruder, 

Netherland’s oppressor, the English deluder, 

The friend of pride, the peer of lust, 

The avaricious actor of things unjust.* 


Vastly superior is the following epitaph by Shirley, which is not 
included da the Percy Society collection: 


Here lies the best and worst of fate, 

Two kings’ delight, the people’s hate, 

The courtier’s star, the kingdom’s eye, 

A man to draw an angel by ; 

Fear’s despiser, Villiers glory, 
The great man’s volume, all time’s story.t 
Nothing, we are told, excited more surprise at the time than the 

ascendancy which Villiers, the favourite of James, contrived to 
obtain over the mind of Charles. The duke, remarks one of his 
severest censors, has often been spoken of as a weak man, of no 
talent; but though it were easy to reconcile with such a character 
any amount of favour from the old king, he must have possessed 
other qualities to secure the attachment of the prince. Now, 
according to Mr. Langton Sanford, there was in the Stuarts no 
more strongly-marked characteristic than excessive self-appre- 
ciation, and a jealousy of anything which might seem to imply 
in others the absence of an equal appreciation of their superior 
understanding, and a want of due deference to their exalted 
rank: they only tolerated a man of superior talent on the condi- 
tion that he never himself placed, or allowed others to place, his 
genius in favourable comparison with theirs—being, in fact, more 
covetous of the outward appearance of authority than of actual 
though concealed power. “ Buckingham knew how greatly 
Charles was affected by this feeling; and when he found it neces 
sary to gain the young prince, appears to have regulated his con- 
duct carefully by a consideration to it. This man, so overbearing 
with others, and in his behaviour to the old king at length so rude 
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and so — was towards Charles familiar in his manner, but 
outwardly deferential to his judgment; and gained power by the 
contrast. Showing him that he possessed the courage to be inso- 
Jent, he made in favour of Charles a marked difference, which was 
in itself a tacit compliment to the superior character of the heir to 
the crown.” There is good cause shown, then, for the argument 
that George Villiers must have owned no mean talents, to do suc- 
cessfully «il that he did:—to grasp apparently at the whole power 
of the state, and then to affect a deference to the wishes of the 
future king; to stealthily insinuate into the mind of his uncon- 
scious pupil the ideas to which, when once adopted and brought 
forward by Charles, he would be —— to give an implicit 
assent; to affect a recklessness and extravagance in his public 
conduct, so as to suggest the idea of a deficiency in judgment, 
and thus lead the prince to infer the perpetual need of Ais con- 
trolling caution ; to exhibit a willingness to encounter the wrath 
of the king, or the impeachments of the Commons, in obeying the 
wishes which he had himself created; never to affect popularity 
at the expense, but always for the apparent advantage of the 
prince; and to seem to owe honours and even life to the protec- 
tion of Charles, while maintaining, in the face of an angry 
nation, the so-called interests of his master;—in short, to appear 
to have no independent footing of his own, and no safety but in 
the continuance of the prince’s favour; and to become essential 
to Charles by making it seem that Charles was essential to him. 

That the talents involved in this artful system of action did not 
raise Buckingham to a higher position in the history of his country, 
Mr. Sanford* attributes partly to the extent to which they were 
weakened, and their effects counteracted, by fearful attendant vices, 
and partly to the necessities of his position, which, from the ver 
nature of the tenure by which his favour with Charles was held, 
forbade the exhibition of any great or striking genius. 

The same author calls the Spanish-marriage expedition of the 
prince and Buckingham, though perhaps ocaieally hinted at by 
Gondomar, “the work of Villiers, who seems to have counted 
upon it as a sure means of confirming the exclusive intimac 
between the heir-apparent and himself, and possibly regarded it 
a8 a convenient escape from the increasingly dificult part he had 
to pay at court between his old and new masters.” And of the 
duke’s subsequent adventures in France, and liaison with the 
crowned consort of Lewis the Thirteenth, Mr. Sanford’s report is, 
that “ Villiers, of the beauty of whose person a grave antiquary 

left a remarkable account, in an embassy to France, presumed 
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the strength of this recommendation to make love to the 
a ueen—Anne of Austria;” and that he is said to have been 
ea 2 received in his addresses, till a formidable rival intep. 
in the person of Richelieu, “at first the lover and then the 
eed utor of the future regent of France.” Need we tell 
how French novelists delight to dwell on the Anne and George 
uestion? One of the least extravagant and best informed amongst 
m, the Count Alfred de Vigny, shows us Anne of Austria 
opening her golden casket, long after Buckingham is dead and 
gone, and taking from it a knife of clumsy make, and rusted iron 
blade, under which are laid some letters carefully folded, and in- 
scribed with the dead man’s name. “ This is all the treasure of 
the queen,” she tells a confidante ; “it is a real treasure, for tis 
the blood of a man, now no more, but who lived for me: he was 
the handsomest, the bravest, the most illustrious of the nobles of 
Europe; he covered himself with the diamonds-of the crown of 
England to please me; he stirred up a bloody war, and armed 
fleets, which he himself commanded, for the happiness of fighting 
my husband; he crossed the seas to cull a flower on which I had 
walked, and ran the risk of death to kiss and bathe with tears the 
feet of this bed, in the presence of two women of my court. Shall 
I say more? Yes, I will tell thee, I have loved, | still love him 
in the past more than I could love him in the present. Well! he 
never knew it, never guessed it: this face, these eyes were in his 
presence rigid as marble, while my heart burned and broke with 
sorrow; but I was Queen of France. .. .”* Clarendon’s more 
ign version of this romantic episode is, that Buckingham, in 
is embassy in France, “ where his person and presence was won- 
aoe 4 admired and esteemed (and indeed it was a wonder in the 
eyes of all men), and in which he appeared with all the lustre the 
wealth of England could adorn him with, and outshined all the 
bravery that court could dress itself in, and overacted the whole 
nation in their most peculiar vanities;” in this embassy, then, 
Buckingham had the ambition to fix his eyes upon, and to “ dedi- 
cate his most violent affection to, a lady of a very sublime quality, 
and to pursue it with most importunate addresses;”t insomuch 
that on hisattempting to renew the acquaintance, after conducting 
Henrietta Maria to England, “ provision was made for his re 
ception” in the assassination line—of which his grace had such 
infalli ible proof that even him it deterred from pushing so desperate 
game, though he swore, withal, that he would see and speak 
with that lady, in spite of all the strength and power of France. 





—— 


* Cing-Mars, ch. xy. + Clarendon, Hist. Reb., book i. 
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«And thus he goes” (to apply the Shaksperian lines), or rather, 
thus he swears to go, 

As did the youthful Paris once to Greece ; 

With hope to find the like event in love, 

But prosper better than the Trojan did.* 

Lord Bolingbroke, in his: account of the composition of forces 

which tended to sink the Austrian scale as that of Bourbon rose, 

es that it was impolitic on England’s part not to take advan- 

of the divisions which religion occasioned—as to support the 
Protestant party in France would have kept the French crown 
under restraints, and under inabilities, in some measure equal to 
those which were occasioned anciently by the vast alienations of 
its demesnes, and by the exorbitant power of its vassals. But 
James the First, he remarks, was incapable of thinking with sense, 
or acting with spirit. And although Charles the First had an 
imperfect glimpse of his true interest, yet his uxorious temper, 
and “the extravagance of that madman Buckingham,”—so Boling- 
broke phrases it,—gave Richelieu time to finish a great part of 
his project; and the miseries which followed in aslo gave 
Mazarin time and opportunity to complete the system.t 

Hume’s narrative of the opening annals of Charles’s reign 
comprises the remark, that the three great monarchies of Europe 
were at this time ruled by young princes, Philip, Lewis, and 
Charles, who were nearly of the same age, and who had resigned 
the government of themselves and of their kingdoms to their 
creatures and ministers, Olivarez, Richelieu, and Buckingham. 
The people, he adds, whom the moderate temper or narrow genius 
of their princes would have allowed to remain for ever in tran- 
guillity, were strongly agitated by the emulation and jealousy of 

€ ministers; the towering spirit of Richelieu, above all, incapable 
of rest, giving indications of great revolutions throughout all 

urope. 

When Buckingham was desirous, as we have seen, of repeating 
his visit to Paris, in order to carry on his dalliance with Queen 
Anne, the jealous cardinal interposed a stern veto on his presence; 
and the disappointed favourite revenged himself in his old way by 
stirring up the flames of war between the two countries.§ As on 
& previous occasion the recovery of the Palatinate had been the 

measure under which he sought to cover the cor pmwurng 
of private spite, so now the Huguenots of France offered a suit- 
able means of effecting his end.|| He insulted Henrietta Maria, 


* First Part King Henry VL., Act v. Se. 5. } 
See Bolingbroke’s Plan for a General History of Europe, Letter i. 
Hume, History of England (under Charles I., ch. i.) 

§ Sanford, 139. || Idem, 140, 
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and instigated the ignominious dismissal of her French servants, 
He seems to have ame the rising flame of discord between her 
husband and her. He caused French ships to be seized without 
warning given, and the proceeds confiscated for the widely ramified 
firm of Self and Co. In cet em ent de passion, as Michelet 
has it, he wrote to the Duke of Rohan that he was about to arrive 
with three fleets and three armies, composed of thirty thousand 
men. There was to be a triple attack, by way of Rochelle in the 
centre, and of Bordeaux and Normandy on the two flanks, 
Meantime, the Duke of Savoy was to act on the Rhone, and the 
Count of Soissons in Dauphiné. Of all which marvellous 

of war, only one episode was carried out,—the descent of ten 
thousand English on the Isle of Rhé. The number was sufficient 
to take Rochelle, if Rochelle had a mind to be taken. Be taken, 
however, Rochelle would not.* Buckingham’s expedition ended 
in an “ ill-judged disembarkation on the island of Rhé,” a useless 
and exaggerated interchange of courtesies with the enemy which 
wasted precious time, failure in the face of inferior forces, and 
“decimation” by disease much more than by the sword of the 
enemy. “ Leaving his sick and wounded to the mercies of the 
inhabitants of Rochelle, who nobly relieved them out of their own 
small stock of provisions, Buckingham returned to England with 
the wreck of the expedition, having displayed, during the short 
campaign, only one virtue, that of personal bravery ; and on his 
arrival was encountered by the gracious smiles of his forgiving 
master, and by the deep execrations of the English nation.’f 
What cruel terseness there is in a rhyming résumé, ascribed to 
Dryden, of the duke’s rapid rise and abrupt assassination : 


This Knight, soon after, a Duke became, 
And got at the Island of Rhee such fame, 
As since all Englishmen curse his name. 


This idle Duke to that greatness did swell, 
That honours and riches before him fell, 
Till Felton, the brave, sent his soul to hell.t 





* Michelet, t. xi. p. 431. 

+ Sanford, Studies of the Great Rebellion, Antecedents and First Years of 
King Charles. 

t These triplets are from a poem “On the Duke of Bucks,” meaning the 
second duke, Charles the Second’s man so various, whose father is thus savagely 
attacked by some one whom the title-pags—let us hope, fallaciously—asserts 
to he Glorious John. 





































WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
A SEQUEL TO “ WORTH THE WINNING.’ 
XVIII. 


THE PHILIPPIC CONTINUED AND ENDED. 


“How does it happen?’ continued Manners, when he had 
swallowed his coffee. “ Because in nine cases out of ten, or 
rather in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, that which people 
are pleased to call their fuith is either a superstition, a sentiment, 
g conventionality, or a creed got at second-hand. Bring the 

jority of those who think themselves, and call themselves, 
believers, to the test, pin them to the point, drive them into a 
corner as to their creed, and what do you get? A calm and 
coherent vindication, indicating intense and intelligent convic- 
tion? Not exactly. More commonly a cold stare, a quiver of 
indignation, a nervous flutter, a timid disingenuous backing out of 
the question, and if there be a lady in the case, the assumption of 
half a hundred premises, with & most incontestable conclusion ) | 

| pitched at you, which you are bound in all conscience to swallow ! 
, A man ventures to ask for information as to some part of the Bible 
| upon which he feels doubtful, or to question some doctrine which 
seems to him either in itself anomalous, or to create an anomaly t 
in the Christian system ; he is at once overwhelmed with quota- 1 
tions from the Bible itself, and asked how he can gainsay such an 
accumulation of proof. What evidence is there against the pri- 
soner’s guilt or innocence? Ask the prisoner himself to be sure; 
who should know better than he? With women and with illo- 
gical men, Archie, it is in religion just as it is in other things— 
arguing in a circle for evermore, mistaking vehemence for per- } 

- suasion, iteration for proof; they march about with their big : 
— principii, and think the rest of the world fools or wretches 
not accepting such self-evident conclusions. ‘That is one phase 
" of your modern Christian, Archie. Then there are the jolly, | 
i easy-going people who can’t be bothered with wt | who, } 

' 





of 


ts being exhorted to ‘ prove all things, and hold fast that which is 

good,’ don’t do anything of the sort, but make their motto, 
‘ prove nothing at all; hold fast whatever you have set your mind 
on. And to be candid, my dear Knipp, you have a strong 
tendency in that direction yourself. Look at the Christianity of 
young ladyism! Is there any conventionality as a conventionality 
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more perfect? Better than she knows the latest fashions jp 
bonnets and mantles; better than she knows the etiquette of , 
ball-room, does a young girl know what to do on Sunday and jp 
church. To be conventionally correct in religious matters is with 
her a thing of as much importance, and as much study, as to be 
conventionally correct in worldly matters. Doesn’t she always 
put her head into her muff or her handkerchief for the pro 

number of seconds when her head is full of the ball she is going 
to on Monday, or of the partner she danced with the last thing on 
Saturday? Doesn’t she curtsey devoutly at the Creed, and de 
voutly bend over her Church-service, and murmur the responses 
with heartfelt fervour, and listen to the sermon, as if the good 
news of Christ's Gospel, and stirring appeals to the conscience, 
and practical exhortations as to the nourishment and guidance of 
spiritual life were the things that, beyond anything else, interested 
and excited her? She has her stock of small-talk for week-days; 
hasn’t she her little quantity of respectable cant for Sunday, and 
can’t she talk smartly to you about good sermons and beautiful 
hymns, and all the rest of it? Cynical? Oh, Archie, I thought 
you were above that cant. Don’t you know that, however broadly 
an unpleasant truth may stare a man in the face, if he dares to 
recognise it he is at once dubbed a cynic? Let me tell you, the 
cynicism of some people is better than the optimism of others,” 

And here Noel Manners got up from his chair and took two or 
three turns up and down the room, clenching his hands together, 
and crying passionately, 

s Would to God, Archie, that I had not the eyes to discern, 
or that there was nothing distorted to see! God! God! how is 
this deadly mass of apathy and unfaith ever to be moved?” 

Then once more resuming his seat and his acid manner, he 
went on: 

“ Hard to say, my dear Archie, which is the worst, the moder 
Christian with plenty of light, but no motive, or the modem 
Christian with plenty of ‘motive, but small light. At bottom, of 
course, your motive Christian is the soundest, but in practical 
results there isn’t a toss up between the two. Your unilluminated 
Christian is usually a despiser of intellect; he trusts to his good 
heart, shuts the window on his intelligence, pulls the blind down, 
and then rushes furiously into what he calls his work, content with 
a pious motive to set a house on fire. You must be heart, not 
head ; what's the use of your head? Haven’t thousands of people 
been led astray by their intellects? If you work with your head, 
what becomes of your faith? If you waste time in pouring light 
into your skull, ten to one but the arch-fiend will take the oppor 
tunity of creeping into your heart and making his nest there. 
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You must be a big emotion; you must castrate your intellect; 
there’s nothing so grateful to God as a holy idiot. Talk of incon- 
sistencies and contradictions in practice; yes, the Nemesis of 
slighted reason which withholds the faculty of perceiving such 
things. Fools, fools, fools! Behold them, my Beloved rchi 
living in the ideal and the theoretical, clinging to the symbols o 
facts, and gradually drifting into unconscious hypocrisy! Look 
at the sickliness, the puniness of our Latter-day Saint? What a 
power of spiritual physicking and spiritual stimulant he seems to 
need! How he bolts his three or four chapters of the Bible one 
after another every morning! how ravenously he gorges himself 
with sermons and memoirs, and all kinds of pious books! How he 
drenches himself with ordinances, scudding off to his church, fair 
weather or foul, and sucking up sermons an hour long! Then 
the saint on the female side, ow fond she is of feeling her 
spiritual pulse, on warn how she feels to-day with how she felt 
yesterday, and of recording her symptoms in a little book called 
a ‘Diary’! Dear exotics, no wonder that after such desperate 
forcing they shrivel up when called upon to bloom in the stiff soil 
of self-denying deeds, and to weather the rude storms of circum- 
stance. One naturally expects the fruit to bear some sort of pro- 
portion to all this keeping and dressing and hot-housing; but 
oh, monstrous! but one halfpenny worth of bread to this in- 
tolerable amount of sack.’ One looks for the fruit, and one finds 
an abundant crop of selfishness; romantic flights and interminable 
speechifying, for which nobody is any the better; self-indulgence 
of every kind, shameful neglect or vulgar bullying of dependents, 
disgusting idolatry of kindred, of personal friends, of the members 
of the coterie, of those who please and flatter, with a cool repudia- 
tion of the tie which binds men together in a common humanity. 
And then the grotesque cant which is continually tainting the 
atmosphere! Define, Archie, if you can, an ‘advanced saint,’ a 
“spiritually-minded man,’ and a ‘ripe Christian? What is the 
mysterious method employed, do you think, to determine the 
Stage at which one saint has arrived as compared with another, or 
to gauge the minds of different Christians? It strikes me that 
these would make good questions in a divinity examination of 
that class of modern Christians who christen themselves evan- 
Gelicals. And next in absurdity to their cant comes their ma- 
chinery for turning out ready-made converts. What shoals of 
tracts, what deluges of leaflets, what mountains of little books in 
r covers are pitched at people’s heads! Their good story- 
ks for children is the most marvellous phenomenon! As if, 
forsooth ! false pictures of life were any the less lies because they 
happened to be on the optimist side. An empty-headed young 
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man, or a weak-minded young lady because they have. become 
ious, immediately set to and scrib le some mawkish or fantastic 
which they fling on the world, and then sit down and 
indolently dream of the enormous amount of good it is to do, 
That, you perceive, is a delightful way of producing immense 
results at very little cost. No matter how sickly the twaddle— 
and nauseous enough the most of it is with a vengeance !—becanse 
it comes forth in a religious trapping, it is to work miracles 
wherever it goes. There is generally some éclat, too, attached to 
this method of evangelising. In their own set the young man 
and the young lady pass for literary characters, and have the 
tification of hearing their names whispered as persons who 
live consecrated their talents, and who are doing a great work in 
the vineyard. I should like, Archie, to be able to follow one of 
these literary saint’s offspring till it reached somebody’s waste 
per basket; I should like to be able to put on paper a true 
istory of what it had accomplished, and show this to its author; 
I fancy it might astonish him or her. Your scribbling, gushing 
piety has little liking for facts; the idea is the thing; imagine 
magic, believe in magic, and magical results will follow. Miserable 
dunces! feeble boobies! wouldn’t I like to make a blazing bonfire 
of their rubbish. Out upon them all! They'll make fools of 
themselves, and fill their religion with contempt till they choose 
to get rid of some of that inordinate self-love which makes them 
hate to be put out of conceit with themselves, or with what the 
call their elforte. There,” said Manners, throwing the end of his 
cigar into the fire, “ my pipe is done, and I am done too. What 
thinkest thou, my Archie? Am I likely soon to claim kindred 
with any of the noble people I have been talking about?” 

“OF course, Noe, a lot of what you say is true enough, but I 
still say you’re much too sweeping, and much too cynical, and 
much too sceptical.” 

“T wish 1 was; I'd be glad to think so,” replied Manners. 
“Will you come to St. Mary’s to-morrow?” 

But to keep your reader too long at one time in a region im 
habited only by two persons engaged in exchanging sentiments 
ona subject of gravity, is at once irritating to him, and brings 
reproach upon the novelist; and therefore leaving our young mea 


for the present, let us revisit the more airy and eventful world of 
Ashleigh Manor. 
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XIX. 


PRELIMINARY TO A RAPID CONCURRENCE OF INCIDENTS. 


Kate TREEBY was engaged to be married to that promising 
uate Archibald Viscount Knipp, and the Court Circular 
announced the fact to the fashionable world, and the fashion- 
able world stood aghast at the same, and made its usual wide 
comments upon the folly of such a mésalliance. What was to 
become of Lady Blanche Popjoy? Who was this raw, country- 
bred girl that she should supplant Lady Blanche Popjoy? The 
elegant, the fascinating, the wealthy Lady Blanche Popjoy, whose 
hand, whose purse as the Rca 4 destiny of Lord Knipp, were 
contemplated with envious eyes by less fortunate viscounts, as 
Lady Boulder mad? Everybody knew that Lord Boulder, with 
his speculating hobbies, would end by ruining himself and his 
guccessor. Archie might then feel the need of Blanche Popjoy’s 
dower to keep him on his legs, and his mother might repent her 
folly. How could she be such a fool? So spake the fashionable 
world; but Lady Boulder, if the murmur reached her ears, paid 
no heed thereunto, nor withdrew the sunshine of her countenance 
from the “raw girl,” her son’s betrothed. The fact was, Lady 
Boulder had never been very enthusiastic about the Popjoy alli- 
ance; the parent Popjoys, Lord and Lady Mount Etna, had been 
bent upon it all along, and she had come to look upon it as a 
matter of course, but yet with a sort of indifference, as though she 
deemed it a remote possibility. She never looked with much 
favour on cousinly marriages, and she had never thought of the 
Popjoy alliance in connexion with its pecuniary advantages; so 
that when she made up her mind that Kate Treeby and Archie 
should marry each other, she thought no more about Lady Blanche, 
But of course my Lord and my Lady Mount Etna, who heard 
every word of what the fashionable world was saying, were in 
high dudgeon at their daughter being given the go-by in this cool 
manner, and so for a long time there was feud between the house 
of Tarnicliffe and the house of Popjoy. And how did Kate her- 
self feel on the subject? She and the rest of the family had b 
this time returned to Treeby Cottage, their month at Ashleig 
having expired. Did it not seem like a dream those four weeks? 
A good fairy had suddenly presented herself at the cottage, waved 
her wand, and lo! the inhabitants found themselves in a palace of 
enchantment! ‘Then the wand had been waved again, the palace 
vanished, and lo! they were once more in the old abode! 
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And did not the old abode seem uncommonly flat and d 
contrast with that world of magical delight so lately sxjoyell 
I fear that, for a time at least, our heroine entered with less zeal 
than formerly on her round of homely duties. I have no doubt 
but that there was even a decided disrelish for the plain roast and 
boiled of the cottage after the royal dainties of Ashleigh. All that 
Kate had drunk of pleasure had not been sufficient to make it pall; 
she had had but a taste, and that taste had created a desire for 
larger draughts. It had wakened those rich capacities for enjoy. 
ment which were inherent in her, and filled them with a craving 
to be satisfied. Oh! the happy times at Ashleigh! The long ex. 
hilarating rides in the endless avenues of the big park; the walks 
and the drives; the fine people and the grand parties ; the splendid 
drawing-rooms, the splendid bedrooms, the sumptuous fare! ‘The 
graciousness, the affection of the hosts! the uninterrupted series of 
leasurable excitements! How she had been spoiled! Had not 
dy Boulder treated her like a child of her own? Had not the 
old lord paid her so Ste and praised her modest sing- 
ing? Had not Lady Mary made a bosom friend of her? Had 
not Lord Knipp devoted himself to her, professed to have no 
happiness, no life, no soul, no anything apart from her, taken at 
last her hand in his and asked her to be his wife? She was ex- 
periencing at present in a very modified degree the unpleasantness 
of reaction ; she felt listless, and seemed unable to get up an inte- 
rest in heroldemployments. But there was the comforting thought 
that the radiancy would soon all return. For they were all to go 
back to Ashleigh at Easter. And then there was her engagement, 
That was a substantial token that her connexion with the glorious 
sphere in which she had lately been moving would soon be rendered 
permanent. When she was married to Archie how happy she 
should be! She would be head of an establishment almost equal 
to that of Ashleigh; and then, when Lady Boulder died, why, 
she would be the Countess of Boulder! She would then be 
supreme deity herself, and rule her own world with her nod. How 
fond she felt of Archie! How kind he had been to her, how de- 
voted he was to her! She must fit herself in every way she could 
to adorn the new position in which she would be placed; she must 
be a Lady Knipp whom hecould be proud of. To think of people 
styling her Lady Knipp instead of Miss Catherine Treeby! . to 
think of her having no end of servants addressing her as her lady- 
ship! To think of her issuing cards of invitation to balls and 
dinner-parties, rolling along in her carriage with a coronet on the 
pannels, removing from her country seat to her town mansion for 
the season! Five long weeks before she was back at Ashleigh! 
Would they ever come to an end? 
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Only one month had Kate Treeby mingled with what she her- 
self would have called the world, and it is plain that the contact 
had not been without its effoct upon her. Was she becoming 
worldly-minded? or, in phrase less stereo » had the mighty 
fascination of “ the pride of life” taken its hold of her, and a cer- 
tain spirit who inspires the vain delusion whispered in her ear, “ In 
this you will find everlasting enjoyment; excitement is happiness; 
the possession of such es things as I have caused to pass before 

is satisfaction?” Kate <5, oe like the rest of us, and, 

ing human, was liable to be dazzled by appearances, was liable 
to be carried, so to speak, off her feet, and whirled away in the 
confused storm of impulses suddenly awakened. I do not wish to 
set her up as being by any means world-proof, as being raised 


_ above those influences to which common mortality is susceptible, 


even in spite of her native innocence, which was great, and which 
doubtless preserved her from deeper taint. I will not take upon 
myself positively to affirm that had Lord Knipp not been what he 
was, that had he not been son of the Earl and Countess of Boulder, 
who occupied such a high position in society, and were possessed 
of most of the advantages which seem to make up the sum of 
earthly happiness, that had he come before her simply as a 
commoner in middling circumstances—in the position, say, of Noel 
Manners—matters would have turned out as they did. 

Twill not affirm anything positively; nor would I wish so to 
disparage my heroine as to have it believed that she acted from 
the vulgar motive of marrying the title and the money without 
caring twopence for the man. But there may be cases—and surely 
there are cases?—where the circumstances may be of such a kind 
as to blind the judgment, and to allow mere impulse to carry all 
oy it, and so for a time to let the mind practise a deceit upon 
i 

It was stated in a former chapter that Mrs. Treeby was “ se- 
tenely happy” in the prospect of her daughter’s marriage with 
Lord Knipp. What! had those dear earnest eyes been dazzled 
by the glitter of outward shows ? Had that true heart which had 

such deep lessons in the school of suffering come to 
beat with a hollow joy? I can picture to myself the look of 
intense disgust beginning to creep over the faces of many of my - 
readers when they come to this; and peradventure thosé among 
them—if such there be—who are in the habit of pencilling their 
criticisms on the margins of the books they read, will inscribe a 
Temark of this sort: “What a fuss about nothing! Why on 
earth should not Kate Treeby accept Lord Knipp if she choose, 
and why should it be a sin in her mother to rejoice at the event? 

t twaddle!” Oh, captious reader, does it not all depend 
April—voL. CXLVI. NO. DXCII. 2F 
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upon the point of view from which we look at things? It ma 
i ose gee is distorted! Nevertheless I shall presently 
take the liberty of peeping down into the bottom of Mrs. Treeby’s 
mind, and trying to discover exactly what she herself thinks of 
herself; for since her return to Marshward it has struck me that 
that sweet old face of hers does not look quite so “ serenely happy” 
as it did a short time ago. 

Meantime, hey, presto! our friends are once more back at Ash- 
leigh: Mr. Treeby in a very madness of elation at his present 
circumstances; for what could prosperity give him more thane 
young peer for his youngest daughter’s husband, and the certainty 
—of course it was a certainty—of something higher still for the 
The “he hale full in these balm d d 

e house is pretty full in these ring days, and am 
other guests Emily Treeby’s colonel peer 4 in me 
scrutable way to get back to his old quarters in the west wing, a 
circumstance which has caused Emily’s tender heart to flutter with 
a keen delight. “ For now,” thinks she, “Colonel Rickarby and | 
will renew our acquaintance, and then—a great many things might 
happen ; he might—oh dear!” And she chirrups to herself a gay 
little chirrup of satisfaction, and shakes back those frightful ring- 
lets of hers in a most emphatic fashion. That worthless old 

opinjay of a colonel has managed to get next to her at breakfast, 
for the wretch loves to amuse himself with cracking his senile 
jokes at her expense, though, to his male friends, he is in the habit 
of declaring that “Emily Treeby is the biggest fool for a woman 
he ever met, by G—d!” 

“Upon my word, Miss Treeby, it was a pleasure I had never 
allowed myself to hope for, to meet you here again,” says the 
colonel, as he places a pat of butter on os plate. “ How! nearly 
nine months since I had the pleasure of seeing you last—eh? 
Upon my honour, Miss Treeby, you won’t believe it, perhaps, but 
upon my honour, your image has been constantly before my eyes 
—jloating before my eyes, as the poets would say—since the time 
of that charming picnic. Positively,” he continued, bending his 
face close to her ear, “ your ringlets visited me in my dreams— 
—positively in my dreams. There’s Miss Buzbane looking at us; 
be bound she heard what I said, and is calling me a w 
man.” 

“ My ringlets—dear! Oh, Colonel Rickarby—really—in your 
dreams? Oh dear me, I assure you I think Miss Buzbane 
night,” chirpeth Emily, shaking the admired strips of hair into 
the colonel’s face, so that one of them gets a wipe of his table 
napkin along with his moustache. 

“Your sister's engaged to young Knipp, ain’t she?” asks the 
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colonel. “Good match, by Jove! ’pon my honour a good match. 
Aw! sudden thing, wasn’t it?” 

“ Too sudden, oh, a great deal too sudden, Colonel Rickarby, 
as I told Kate,” replies Emily, with a burning cheek, and more 
animation than is her wont; for that whole business of Kate’s en- 

t has wounded her sense of propriety to the quick, 
Dear! it took one so by surprise; so quite shocki sal dis- 
tressing ; it made one almost blush, you know, as I said to Kate. 
Only: to think, Kate’s education being so neglected, and no 
society; and of course, oh. dear, of course, it’s quite unsuitable. 
How could Lord Knipp?” 

“ But some engagements might not be unsuitable—eh?” whis- 
pers the colonel, soothingly and significantly; and bang go the 


_tinglets into his eyes, and chirrup, chirrup goes the young lady’s 


voice. 
“Mr. Reefer is coming this afternoon, Langham,” says Lady 
Boulder, as she opens her share of the letters which Bellamy has 


just brought in. 


“And here, Mr. Treeby, is your friend Mr.—Mr. Wardour,” 
says his lordship, who has walked to the window. “Perhaps you 
will be so good as to bring him to my study when he has had some 
breakfast, and we can settle that matter at once; so important, so 
imperatively important that it should be settled at once.” 

e matter in question may exercise a greater influence on his 


lordship’s life than perhaps he dreams of. 








POEMS BY THOMAS JOHN OUSELEY.* 


THESE poems range over nearly forty years, some of them have 
gone through four editions, and many have appeared before in the 
periodicals of the day at the time they were written. Mr, Ouseley 
tates that the whole volume was written during his connexion 
with journalism, and amidst much-mental toil. He need not have 

his poems with any kind of apology. They are the best 
expositors of their own merit. ‘The volume, which is a very 
ing one, in all respects, is inscribed to Mr. Dickens, and 


—< 


bees, bs Thomas John Ouseley. London: Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 
-court. Isle of Man: Glover, North Quay, Douglas. 
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consists of a very numerous collection indeed of superior 
evidently of the best order—that of the Heart. : 

There are ten pieces under the head of “Sacred Poems,” six 
of “Mona’s Isle,” and so far local. Not a few are miscellaneous, 
Right are “ Melodies,” “Songs for the People,” and “Carols for 
Christmas and the New Year.” The number, therefore, is con- 
siderable, being in all nearly five hundred, and embracing in their 
publication an interval of nearly forty — as above stated. 

Mr. Ouseley is no common writer. 18 verses, if numerous, are 
upon almost all themes, and exhibit power, command of language, 
and deep feeling. He has no need to claim indulgence, for there is 
so much to interest in the variety of subject, and the mode in which 
he has handled his themes, that we have no ground for the impeach- 
ment of his talents or the mode in which he presents himself to his 
readers. 

There is, perhaps, too much local description, which only in- 
terests those who are acquainted with the particular scenery, 
whose feelings may be awakened, and the freshness of whose im- 
pressions may be renewed by the perusal of such description, when 
decorated by the poetic fancy, and, to a certain extent, rendered 
more attractive by the muse, which so often deepens the tints of 
the rainbow to the vision, and makes the heart respond with sym- 
pathetic warmth, until it becomes absent from all but its own 
imaginings. 

Putting aside the portion of Mr. Ouseley’s volume devoted to 
sacred themes, which are of considerable length and fully effective, 
we shall select a stanza from the beautiful “ Lines to his Mother.” 
It runs thus tenderly : 


Though time thy brow has wrinkled o’er, 
Years only bind me to thee more; 
Though age has dimmed thy loving eyes, 
Their latent sparks I fondly prize : 
Though feeble be thy steps, they’re dear 
To me—I know my mother’s near ! 


We might quote a second piece, addressed also to the author's 
mother, equally true in feeling. 

The verses entitled “ Poets” are remarkable for care and truth. 
Merely as a specimen we cite the following from a “ Vision of 
Death’s Destruction,” too true in the main: 


O Avarice! thou worst of human ill, 

Thou never-dying vulture of the mind : 

Woe, woe to tin who takes thee to his breast, 
Religion ne’er can soothe his troubled soul, 
His adoration cannot fix on heaven, 

He never thinks upon futurity. 
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Love, woman’s love, might perish in the blast, 
Ere his heart’s warmth a pape her : 
hope is ae segs rr ide 

feelings, senseless, hopes, an , are t 
In that one fatal poison +s means souls ; bi 
The strongest hold that Satan has on man ; 
Whose weight doth make the hand of justice shake; 
Buys penitential pardon from the priest ; 
Even after death is damn’d, the bigot fool 
Bequeathing masses for his guilty soul! 


—Honour is bought with it 
It hideth sin too deep for eye of man: 
The rich alone are wise, cannot err. 
Accursed error, that the work of God 
Should be admeasured by its depth of dross ; 
That outward ornament should visor vice, 
And virtue be enwrapped in spon 
Death would not tarry, and he would be seen, 
He would be heard, and felt, and be obeyed ; 
The miser still kept clinging to his wealth, 
And, with the pains of death upon his heart, 
He murmured: “Oh my coffin, and my grave, 
*T will ruin me, my gold! my darling gold !” 
Gave an hysteric cry, a groan, and died! 

“The dear old Home” is a piece to be felt as well as read—felt 
by every one who has a soul. How delightful is every theme that 
touches the heart! The best and most endearing things of earth 
are the more innocent and enduring, for, as Mr. Ouseley says, 
and he no doubt feels what he says: 

What though age o’ertake thee, 
Beauty leave thy brow; 
Could I e’er fo thee, 
Love thee less than now ? 
Once the flower is planted, 
Though its leaves decay, 
Yet the root, enchanted, 
Clings unto the clay! 

We hardly know how to quote more from a work so full as the 
present with passages of beauty. We have not for a long time 
seen 2 volume that tempts us more. ‘There is a vast deal of 
happy poetry in it, and we are well persuaded that all who possess 
taste and feeling will be of our opinion. ‘There are passages, too, 


of much beauty in their application to natural objects.’ ‘The 


author has a feeling for nature, of which a good part of those who 
write about it really know so little. We can only wish that guc- 
cess to Mr. Ouseley which his voluminous work merits. “As we 
remarked of a poet long departed, the reader will find in this full 
volume of thoughtful verse— 


Not one immoral, one corrupted thought, 
One line which, dying, he could wish to blot, 
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This is no small praise in the present day of the abased muses, 
we should hope, carry a book, so varied in topic and so 
full of the purest sentiment and elevated idea as the present, into 
every dwelling where the love of poetry is cherished. 

ow well and truly are these lines written—how affecting ! 


and will, 


This is true poetry. 
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It is not solitude to be 
Alone, apart from human kind; 
For then in nature’s God we see 
Wonders that purify the mind : 
*Mid the still night or blaze of day, 
The silent stars, the noontide flowers, 
The ruin sinking to decay, 
The moonlit, ivy-mantied towers : 
There is not solitude in these, 
For where the foot of man hath trod 
We hear a spirit in the breeze, 
The voice, the presence of a God. 


Down to the woodland in the vale, 
List to the murmuring of the brook, 
Or Philomela’s love-lorn tale, 
Read nature’s God in nature’s book ; 
The giant oak, the stripling tree, 
The water-lily on the stream, 
The singing of the industrious bee, 
Or dove-note in the evening sheen : 
Each, all, ay, everything eal 
The Master-hand; no culture rude 
The stony heart of man reclaims : 
Sweet converse this, not solitude. 


Amid the city’s crowded throng, 

The banquet-hall, the ball-room gay, 
Where Passion casts her spells among 

The pleasure-seekers of a day, 
Music may lure with dulcet sounds, 

And song enrapture Folly’s ear ; 
The spirit chain’d to earthly bounds 

Joy’s wild loud laugh or Sorrow’s tear : 
Of these ’tis solitude to feel 

The after-pangs of keen regret ; 
Pangs that reflection cannot heal, 

Nor the lost darkened soul forget. 
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THE SPECTRE OF PALSGAARD CASTLE, 


FROM THE DANISH OF CARIT ETLAR. 


By THE TRANSLATOR OF “ NoppDEBO ParsonaGe,” &c. &c. 


I. 


THE sun was struggling to shine, fields and meadows were 
enveloped in mist, betokening a warm day. Among the golden 
in yellow chrysanthemums, corn-flowers, and red poppies reared 
ie coving heads, The background of the landscape}was bounded 
‘by a large wood, which, half concealed in the mist, resembled a 
row of pale blue mountains, Here and there a small flight of birds 
of passage was seen coming onwards, rising higher and higher in 
the air, and disappearing again. An old man was dragging him- 
self along slowly and weariedly behind his plough. Bent and 
tottering, he seemed to groan beneath the burden life had laid 
upon him. A cawing flock of crows followed after the plough, 
searching for worms and larve in the furrows. Another peasant was 
working down in a turf-pit near by, barefooted, wet, and clothed in 
rags; every fold of his garments betrayed poverty and want. He 
stopped to rest a moment, shaded his eyes with his hand to look 
after the people who were driving past, while, without allowing 
himself to be interrupted by them, he continued to sing: 
Within yon deep, deep dales, 
But where I will not tell, 
*Midst flowers and nightingales 
Does my beloved dwell ; 
Her eyes like violets biue, 
As white as snow her hand, 
Than her there are but few 
More lovely in the land. 
Away in yon deep dales 
I now must thrash the corn, 
When winter’s cold prevails 
Shall come a happy morn ; 
Friends far and near shall 
The wedding guests ; with pride 
Shall [ not let them see, 
My dearest as the bride! 


The coachman cracked his whip, away rolled the carriage. ‘We 
are travelling! we are travelling! away from our domicile; the 


houses become gradually smaller and smaller, fading like the cares 
ofhome. We roll onwards to new and fresh scenes, 
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The road winds along between two high hills, overgrown with 
copse wood, beech, and oak, giving evidence of a forest in former 
days. Ferns, heather, and juniper-bushes thrive here in equal 
luxuriance. n one side far back, fragments of red brickwork 
appear here and there, peeping forth from among the hemlock 
and the nettles, the last remains of a ruined building. There once 
a monastery was supposed to have stood, so a man in the neigh- 
bourhood told us. hat it was called he did not know, but he 
comforted us by saying that we would find it written somewhere, 
If the aged monks could only rise from their graves for a moment 
and look about them, they would doubtless wish themselves back 
again, in horror at all the disorder and changes time has produced, 
What an immense churchyard is not this earth! What heaps of 
corpses, what annihilation do we not daily walk over! A little 
distance from the ruins of the monastery towers an ancient castle, 
shaded by a few enormously high and knotted ash-trees, the upper- 
most boughs of which were withered and overgrown by a white 
fibrous moss. Why do we paint death and annihilation with 
black? Nature around us always makes use of white in doing so. 
The lordly mansion was situated immediately opposite the mo- 
nastery. Like two spiteful birds of prey, these two despots, the 
monk and the knight, fixed their home each upon his side of the 
valley, between which the road wound. The one bird of prey sat 
gazing down curiously upon the other. Tyranny and violence 
gave the lord of the manor his booty, ignorance and superstition 
helped the monk to his. The monastery has disappeared, the 
castle still remains, crowning the rising ground, surrounded | 
ramparts and ditches: like a knight of a sad countenance, equipped, 
and in armour belonging to a period long gone by; the tower rises 
far above the surrounding buildings, gazing haughtily out over the 
country, but the peasants no longer go past it with uncovered 
heads and bending in reverence; waggons no longer steal cautiously 
and timidly along the highway. The coachman of the traders’ 
postchaise blows his horn and cracks his whip, which sounds are 
echoed and re-echoed as he drives in between the hills. 

Up in the knightly halls where formerly mirth and laughter ze- 
sounded, when high-born ladies travelled at Christmas-time with 
their young daughters, the flower of the land; in these chambers, 
where everything was once bright and charming, now cobwebs 
hang from every corner ; the tapestry is faded and torn, the deco- 
rations of the ceiling are cracked and fallen away, the floors covered 
with heaps of corn. Upon the watchman’s gallery in the tower 
the farmer has now spread his wool to bask in the sun; before the 
drawbridge now a quantity of piles of timber are lying. The 
mote below is almost choked up with reeds and rushes, while the 
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spaces serve as an exercise for a flock of 

ectled ducks, enjoying the mae hy na on their when aed 

teaching each other to stand upon their heads in the water. 
Silence, desolation, and solitude pervade every direction. The 
oppers buzz, the sun burns, upon the stairs there sits a little 
t girl, with exceedingly fair hair and a face turned brown 
exposure, eating an enormous piece of bread and butter, 
while the butter is melting in the sun, and the delicious taste of 


“which a fat old dog is envying her, as it lazily but fixedly watches 


her. The sparrow-hawk flies in circles up among the clouds, 

ing its little ones with shrill, discordant screeches; it soars for 
g moment high in the pure air, far above the world’s littleness, 
then it sinks again the next second down to the ground to feast 

some carcase. What a picture! And to what application 
might not this picture be turned! Yonder, in the garden, all is 
decay, the flower-beds are overgrown with weeds. Potato and 
cabbage heads occupy the larger space; the arbour, where formerly 
many a tale of love was told, has grown together, is hid, and 
cannot be recognised. If you seek for footprints in the soft gravel 
of the paths you may find them, but they are the large and clumsy 
marks of the peasant girls’ bare feet, or of the farm servants’ wooden 
shoes, The wind whistles through the aged ash-trees, the insects 
buzz, the sheep bleat yonder among the heather-clad hills, life 
pursues its busy course, the present dances upon the graves of the 


It is with an ancient lordly castle like this that my story 


begins. 


One autumn evening, we shall say in the year 1652, a violent 
storm burst over Hosby, a small village in the mountainous district 
of the old Stjernholm’s jurisdiction. The people were hurrying 
home from the fields, and wayfarers sought shelter from the rain, 
which gradually seemed to increase as the darkness came on. 
Outside of the last house, nearest the forest, a beer bottle was 
bound fast to a long pole, and around the pole ran a railing, fur- 
nished with iron rings, at which to fasten horses. This betokened 
that it was an inn. Thither most of the persons hastened.who 
Were in its neighbourhood when the storm burst forth. il 

‘The public room of the inn was filled with guests. One of 
those travelling pedlars, who were formerly everywhere to be met 
im the country, had caused a lamp to be placed upon the table, and’. 

spread out upon it a quantity of different objects, striving — 
eniously to manage so that the light shone upon his wares, 

hile he offered them for sale to the bystanders at fabulously low 
pnees. ‘The gamekeeper from Rosenvold was sitting upon the 
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counter, dangling his feet, which were encased in a large pair of 
brown boots. He was reat Ba the master of the inn about 
the last hunt which had taken p At a long table, the legs of 
which were fixed in the clay floor, a numerous circle had assembled 
around a tall, stout man, with the front part of his head bald, g 
red beard, and a cunning expression. He had a long clarionet, 
made by himself, under his arm, and was relating an amusi 
story to thecompany. After he had spoken fora while he stopped _ 
to take breath, and drank from a mug that was standing before 
him. Every now and then he tapped upon the lid of the mug to 
show that it was empty, then some one among the audience fetched 
him a fresh jug from the counter, upon which the man would 
smile, nod, and begin again to narrate. 

“ As I said,” he continued, raising his voice somewhat on 
ceiving that his listeners were increasing, “ the old castle yonder is 
haunted again, it is as certain as that I am sitting here drinking 
your beer. The clergyman down at the church is supposed to be 
a clever man, probably he is, though he has not been to school 
with me. He declares that there are no such things as ghosts, for 
they are not mentioned in the Bible. I am not mentioned in the 
Bible, as far as I know, and yet I exist; and I ask you all, as old 
and sensible people, if there are no spectres, how can it be haunted 
yonder ?” 

The last demonstration seemed to strike the hearers, they agreed 
with him, and the man proceeded: 

“ Even if the emperor with the long beard comes here and says 
‘no, upon my soul I say ‘yes,’ for I have seen it with my own 
eyes.” 

f° What have you seen, Jessing?” was exclaimed on all sides. 

“JT will tell you another time,” he said, rising as if he were 
about to go. ‘Iam tired now, and cannot stand talking any more 
this evening.” 

“ Bring the fellow a tankard of mead at my expense. Go on 
with what you were telling,” cried a grave and commanding voice 
in the room. 

All present turned towards the spot from whence the voice had 
olaidihals they beheld a total stranger, with a felt hat drawn 
down over his brow, and wrapped in a wide mantle, sitting upon 
a straw chair in a corner of the wide chimney. He had placed 
his feet upon a chopping-block before the fire as if he were 
frozen. He wore in his hat a black curly feather, and under his 
cloak appeared the leather scabbard of a long thin sword. It did 
not seem that he troubled himself much about the attention his words 
had occasioned. He sat rocking himself backwards and forwards 
upon the straw chair gazing into the fire, while he kept his arms 
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grossed over his chest beneath his mantle. The host brought the 
narrator the tankard, Jessing bowed politely towards the 

ing him at the same time a glance as if measuring him from 
jhead to foot, drank the mead, smacked his lips with enjoyment, 
and continued : 

“T have several times heard as though there was moaning and 
wailing going on among the ruins of the ancient castle yonder. 
Sometimes it seems like the cries of a little child, sometimes like a 

up person weeping. I have seen a woman, in long flutter- 
ing garments, issuing from the gaps in the walls, where the 
windows used to be. There she stood stretching forth her arms, 
as if she were imploring for help, and she beckoned and nodded to 
me when I went pass the place by night.” 
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‘ “What were you doing there by mght?”’ asked the a 
8 Jessing banned the speaker haneiy and inquiringly before he 
: answered. 
e “T am the schoolmaster, and go from farm to farm to teach the 
| children of the peasants to spell and to read; that is my business 
t by day. At nights I play for the people to dance to and to 
e amuse themselves. Here, you see, is my clarionet, it greatly wants 
d anew mouthpiece !” 
d “T have also seen the dusky woman,” said a peasant, “and that 

was only two evenings ago. Our old ram had strayed over to the 
cd tuins When I reached the ramparts there was a tall figure 

stalking about among the stones, just where the big tower used to 
ys stand. .She was dressed in a dark mantle with fringe round it, 
a and she flung out her arms on seeing me. Then she was instantly 

e.” 
“Well, if you wish to tell, I can hold my tongue,” said 
re Jessing, affronted at the peasant’s interruption. 
- “Nay, nay, go on, I have nothing more to say.” 
“ Ah, ho the dark lady walks again, that is as clear as day, 

a though one only gets a sight of her in the dusk. The matter 
- stands thus: once upon a time a powerful lord dwelt up at Pals- 

gaard. He made the mistake in the course of years of getting 
ad old ; his wife, on the contrary, was still young; she loved another 
wn of her own age more than him—what was to be said to that?. The 
- ‘young lover followed her by day wherever she went, or could be 
ed . One night the aged lord caught him just as he had 
= bound two long ladders together, and had crept up to place a 
~ flower outside of her bedchamber window. The old man laughed 
. and cried: ‘Since you are so fond of being together, it is a sin to 
7 part you! ‘Then he had two gaps made side by side in the thick 
wall in the bedchamber, and walled up his wife and her lover, 


in a separate compartment.” 
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«“ What more?” asked the stranger in the chimney corner, on 


ral using. 
“ hat dip douse do you want more?” said the schoolmaster, 
“One ought to be reasonable. The old man stood looking on 
inning, and saw that they were securely walled up; then he 
ung the castle keys out into the mote, and went his way, never 
to return. Ever since moaning and wailing have been heard 
there. A few years ago they made use of the large stones of the 
ruins for the new mansion, which they are now building, then 
side piece of the wall fell down, and within it two white skeletons 
were exposed to view. The one was in a kneeling position. That 
was the young lover; she was standing erect and stiff, with c 
hands, and with her head leaning towards the side where they had 
immured him. Thistook place in the morning. In the afternoon 
Fru Rosenkrand’s remains were removed, and buried in conse . 
crated ground; when in the evening I passed by, there the people 
still lingered, staring up to the spot.” 

‘‘ Are you expecting to see more skeletons?” I asked. “So they 
went.” 

“There are some who have seen like meteors burning among 
the walls,” the host said. 

“Tf there are meteors, that betokens that a treasure lies hid 
beneath. A person has nothing but to go yonder to becomes 
rich man!” exclaimed a peasant. 

“Yes, only to go there,” repeated the schoolmaster, “ and pick 
up the treasure, af course.” 

The stranger at the chimney corner had been paying great 
attention to the conversation. When Jessing ceased speaking, he 
turned towards him, and asked: 

“Ts it really true about the light yonder?” 

“Tf you doubt it, you have only to look out of the window,’ 
said the peasant. “It is burning now again.” 

Every one’s attention was fixed upon the spot. The window 
looked out upon an opening in the wood; in the centre of this 
opening was a small eminence, and upon this rose the ruins of 
the old Palsgaard, towering in the air. 

The rain had ceased; the feeble, uncertain light of the moon 
fell upon the split walls, grey, melancholy-looking, and crumbling 
beneath the weight of time, and bounded by a few aged asl- 
trees, the topmost boughs of which, leafless and dark, were de 
lineated against the gloomy evening sky. At some distance the 
castle was surrounded by the vast beech-forest, which there stretched 
itself along Veile-ford on towards Rosenvold, and so further 
northward to Horsens. From the window of the inn the ruils 
might be seen in their full extent. Close to the ground there 
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shone off and on a flickering, reddish light from one of the open 
window-holes. It came and disappeared again, but was each time 
so distinct that it was impossible to be mistaken about it. 

«There, do you see the light?” said the peasant in a solemn 
voice. “It is kindled and extinguished again; in the dark nights 
jt shines out far over the country. He who will go a trifle nearer 
ean hear the moaning within.” 

“ Have none of you had the curiosity to go and see what occa- 
sioned the light?” asked the stranger. 

“There are persons who have attempted to find out,” replied 
the schoolmaster, “‘ but it is not safe. Last year a man ventured 

the ruins; what he saw noone knows, When he returned 
home he took to his bed, and has never been well since. In the 
gsummer-time, too, a woman went there to pick bilberries; the 
effect that visit had upon her will last to her ivi day; she now 
lies about among the heather minding the sheep, and is fit for 
nothing. When she is asked what she beheld, she shakes her 
head and makes the figure of the cross upon her chest. Some- 
times she sits neighing like a horse; sometimes she barks like a 
dog. That is all the explanation she gives. Believe me, gentle- 
men, no good can be got by braving the spectres yonder. That is 
my idea.” 

The schoolmaster having delivered himself of this speech, 
emptied his tankard, and then gazed into it to assure himself that 
there was nothing more left. When taking his clarionet under 
his arm, he left the room. 

It had become a clear, cloudless evening as the moon gradually 
rose higher. The peasants dispersed, each going his own way. 
The master of the inn was standing near the window looking 
towards the ruins, from whence the light continued to shine. The 
or approached him. 

“Is there any one, do you think, who would go to Palsgaard 
toinvestigate the cause of that light?” he asked. “I would not 
mind expending five dollars to learn it.” 

The host‘shrugged his shoulders. 

“You heard, did you not, what the schoolmaster related ? Five 
dollars is little enough to risk life and health for.” 

_“You may do it much more cheaply than that,” said a deep, 
wlemn voice. “I will enable you to ascertain all about it for 
almost nothing.” 

The individual who uttered these words was a tall man with 
tharp features. His chin was hid by a dark, pointed beard, 
andthe cut of his coat, which appeared under his short cloak, - 

yed a military man. He was standing leaning against the 
open door, where he had been listening to the conversation. The 
sitanger contemplated him for a moment before he answered: 
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« For ‘almost nothing, do you say? Very good. Then I shall 
save my money. Come and sit down and let us discuss the 
matter.” 

As the military man walked across the floor, a long sword with 
a heavy iron hilt appeared beneath the cloak. He took off his 
hat, and said : 

“May I ask who you are, sir?” 

The other smiled, and bent over the table so that the light of 
the lamp fell full upon his countenance: 

“Do you not know me, Captain Jorgen Brahé ?” 

“You are like Herr Gabel, the Royal Rentemester.* Yes, to 
be sure, it is you. Can you be so far away from the capital?” 

“ And what are you doing here?” asked Gabel. 

“T am travelling about for my pleasure.” 

‘It is very odd, I am doing the same.” 

“ And,” exclaimed Brahé, “by way of diversion, you wish to 
hunt up the spectres in the old ruins. It is a a idea.” 

“© What isthe use of a good idea, when one has not the power 
of carrying it out? You are just the man for this. You followed 
the old king to the wars; you laid plans—executed them. You 
are well known for talent and bravery; every one speaks favour- 
ably of you. I am, therefore, glad that d have met you this 
evening.” 

“This is not what we were going to speak about. You ought 
to begin by telling why it occurred to you to send people up to 
the ruin.” 

“ Let us begin by being frank with each other,” said Gabel. 
‘“‘ What are you doing upon this deserted coast, Captain Jorgen?” 

Brahé sat looking down a while before he answered. 

* ; had to receive some money—a small inheritance. And 

ou?” 

“Tam here about the High Steward Ulfeld’s affairs,” said the 
Rentemester. “ His majesty has much confidence in me, and sent 
me off in all secrecy. I looked about me for assistance; my 
thoughts fell instantly upon you. I went to General Fuch’s, the day 
before you had been there. ‘ Herr General,’ you had said to him, 
‘I am quite out of sorts. Iam no longer fit for service as I ought 
to be. This state of things cannot go on. Give me a month's 
leave of absence to travel about. When that time has expired! 
shall be cured, or—dead.’ ” 

The captain sat at the table with both his hands beneath his 
chin. The light of the lamp fell upon his pale, thin face, so full 
of determination, so noble in its expression. When Gabel ceased 
speaking, he smiled, and said: 


—————~« 





* Rentemester—Receiver of Revenues. 
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eit is astonishing, Herr Gabel, how accurately informed you 
are about eve g.” 
“JI merely know that the month is now at an end,” replied 
“You are not dead, therefore you must return again to 
your duty. I have been seeking you, and you must follow. me.” 

«That cannot be,” replied Jorgen. 

Gabel placed his hand upon his shoulder, and contemplated him 
a few seconds before he spoke. 

« What is there in the way, Captain Brahé? If good will can 
help you, confide inme. You are silent! You have, after all, no 

t faith in the shrewdness you were lately praising.” 

The captain sat drawing upon the table with his finger, and 
seemed debating something in Mis own mind. Suddenly he raised 
his head, and exclaimed : 

No shrewdness will help here, Herr Gabel! But it is all the 
same. Hear me, and judge for yourself. I was on guard at the 

during one of the queen’s state balls. Among the guests was 
| a charming, a lovely girl. I had never seen any one to equal her. 
| Being on duty, I was unable to approach her; it would anyhow 
| have been impossible, for the crowd of admirers who were sur- 
rounding her. However, I watched her, and heard her speak. 
What sweet, amiable manners she had, and how intellectual she 
seemed! My eyes and thoughts were entirely engrossed by her; 
but doubtless you cannot understand me?” 





Gabel nodded. 

“Yes, to be sure I do,” he said. “It never seems to occur to 
vi youth that old people have been young once. I understand 
7 ” 

“T saw her often,” continued Jérgen Brahé, “That is to say, 
d from that evening all I cared for was to see her. When I was not 

near her, I thought and dreamed of her, and that was much the 

e same thing.” 
at “Yes, nearly. But the lady, what did she do?” 
y “She, of course,” replied Brahé, “knew nothing of my feelings, 
y Thad never spoken to her; I lacked courage; this was quite a 
2, different. battle-field from what I had been accustomed to fight 
ht upon. But, notwithstanding every obstacle, the passion which I 
1's had conceived for her increased in secret. Iwas astonished at the 
I Violence of my sentiments.” 

“How long is it since all this happened?” asked Gabel. 
nis “Last winter. Confound it, at what are you laughing, sir? 
ull What I am relating has caused me far too much pain for any’ one 
ed tomake merry over it. About a month ago I was one evening 


passing the palace of Hannibal Sehested, where she dwelt. A’ 


_ Wavelling-carriage was standing at the open door, and a lady was 
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just about to enter it. I stole behind a pillar. It washer. She 
Gone over towards an old man-servant, and whispered a few words 
to him. I have never been so near her, so near, and yet so far 
away. Her voice was choked with tears. I heard distinctly but 
one word; that was Bygholm. Then she entered the carriage, and 
away it drove. From that moment my whole soul was bent u 
finding out where Bygholm was situated. I obtained leave to 
travel, and here I am.” 

“ And I suppose you have found her whom you sought?” asked 
Gabel. 

“T found no one. The mansion was uninhabited; the house 
steward said that the family had gone to Copenhagen. I am eager 
to be off again. Yesterday a wandering Jew passed by here, | 
sold him six links of my gold chain; I was embarrassed for 
money. That can happen when one is not the Rentemester, 
When I was rummaging among his chest of petty wares, J found 
this pocket-handkerchief.” 

So saying, the captain took a small white handkerchief 
from his pocket-book, and handed it to Gabel, whose eyes were 
instantly attracted by the arms, embroidered in the corner of the 
pocket-handkerchief. He examined it narrowly, and seemed 
agreeably surprised. 

“The squirrel and stars,” he said, “is the sign of the Fris 
lander.” 

“Tt is her mark, and there is much meaning in it,” exclaimed 
the captain, as he carefully folded the handkerchief. “TI recognised 
it immediately. At first I could not get the Jew to admit the 
truth; he said he had bought the handkerchief at Horsen, then 
that he had exchanged it for something else. At last he admitted 
that he had found it. Where? Yonder, upon the old bridge, 
near the water-mill.” 

Jérgen Brahé was at that moment too much taken up with him- 
self to observe the deep attention with which the Rentemester was 
listening to him. There was a significant smile upon the old man’s 
face, and its expression was cunning; his clever eyes were fixed 
inquiringly mr i penetratingly upon the captain. Jorgen con- 
tinued : 

“She must, therefore, have been down near the water-mill; 
you perceive that.” 

“T perceive that !” Gabel repeated. 

“Tt cannot be so long ago either; the pocket-handkerchief 1s 
white and fresh; there are still traces of the perfume she uses. 
must, therefore, seek—seek until I find her, and that is the reason 
why I cannot accompany you.” 

“Naturally,” said Gabel, good-humouredly, “after what you 
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confided to me, I cannot expect it. Then you will begin 
ae to search for her, and when you have found her, a 


en?” 
ay what then?” repeated the captain, bending forward his 
head; and his voice became deep and sorrowful as he added: 
“There was not a word, not a look in our first meeting which 
would justify any hope; but I am not the person in question,” he 
continued, hurriedly and determinately. ‘There were tears in 
her eyes as she drove away. She is unhappy, she needs my 
assistance. Beloved, beautiful girl, you shall learn that there is 
an arm to help you in your distress, a shoulder to lean upon. Our 
Lord will ordain the rest.” 

“ When do you propose to recommence your search?” asked the 
elder. gentleman. 

“To-morrow, at daybreak.” 

“That is right, procrastination is not good; but you might 
also comply with my whim, and go to the ruins to-night to see 
whence the light proceeds that shines and flickers among them.” 

“ Are you in earnest?” 

“Yes; why not? Do you hesitate—can you believe what the 
schoolmaster has been relating about spectres?” 

Jorgen Brahé shrugged his shoulders as he rose from his seat. 

“T will go there at once,” he said; “the clock is close upon 
the stroke of twelve. If it be too late for you to wait until I 
come back, to-morrow morning early, before we part, I will bring 
you all the information I can procure.” 

So saying, the captain buckled his sword-belt. tighter and left 
theinn. The Rentemester remained long standing in the open 
doorway looking after him. Ashe turned round and walked into 

next room, a smile of mingled satisfaction and ridicule 
over his face ; he rubbed his hands, and muttered: “ One person 
often reaps what another has sown. So it goes in the world. 
That cannot be denied.” 

When the captain issued forth night reigned around. Profound 
and solemn peace pervaded the whole neighbourhood; dark, 
heavy clouds were rolling across the moon. The lights were ex- 
tinguished in the peasants’ cottages, now and then the bark of a 
watch-dog was heard, and within the forest, once and away, the 
silence of night was broken by the hooting of an owl. The wood 
itelf was enveloped in mist. The nearest trees were sharply 
delineated against the sky, further back all faded into darkness... 
The road from the inn down to the ruins was across a flat country ; 
h this ran a ditch, which in olden days had conveyed water © 
to the trenches round the castle. The wind sighed and 
Moaned among the dry bulrushes along the edge of the ditch. 
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The dark, shattered walls of the ruins looked as if they had been 
destroyed by fire; the light, which hitherto had been shining 
from the lowest story, had suddenly disappeared, and was no more 
seen. 

Jérgen Brahé had placed his sword under his arm ; he strode 
fearlessly forward, guided by the moonlight, merely lingering a 
second or two when a passing cloud prevented him from distin. 
guishing his goal. The trenches around the high embankments 
of earth, which marked the ramparts, were full of large granite 
stones and fragments of wall, affording free and unimpeded access 
from all sides. The noise of his steps, as he walked over the 
masses of fallen stones, resounded through the ruins; several 
times it appeared to him as if some one were approaching; he 
stopped, listened, and then went on further. The shadows of the 
dilapidated columns cast by the moonlight upon the opposite 
wall, resembled, in this uncertain light, a host of giants moving 
backwards and forwards along the wall. Over in Assen the 
church clock struck; it was midnight—the spectres’ hour. 

When the captain reached the castle, he stood for a moment 
still, and allowed his eyes to wander over the nearest objects. In 
one corner, towards the west, a round tower rose high above the 
other portions of the building. The roof and upper part had 
fallen het, the window frames had been torn from their places; 
the moon shone in through the openings. An aged ash-tree 
leaned up against the tower, with its crooked, straggling boughs. 
While Jérgen Brahé stood contemplating all the desolation which 
surrounded him, the sound of a, subdued but clear voice issued 
from one of the passages within the tower. He drew cautiously 
nearer; the sound came again, more distinctly ; it was the com- 
plaining voice of a woman or of a child. Immediately afterwards 
a door was opened at the foot of the tower; a darkly-clad female 
figure appeared, and proceeded in slow and measured steps towards 
one side of the castle-yard. The grass and weeds softened the 
sound of her footsteps, but it was impossible to be mistaken, the 
half circle of the moon just then gliding from among the clouds, 
casting its beams clearly and distinctly down upon the floating 
drapery of the form. 

Jérgen Brahé was a brave man; his whole life bore witness to 
this; he had never known what fear was, and yet his heart, at 
that moment, beat almost audibly. He bent forward, gazed and 
gazed. The figure continued to glide onwards, calmly and 
solemnly, and with so light a step that it was impossible to distin- 
vem a footfall. Suddenly the captain seemed to come to a reso 

ution; he issued from the spot, shrouded in darkness, where he 


had been concealed, towards the vision. The unknown womal 
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at the sound of his footsteps. Just then a cloud passed 
aagre moon; its light became obscured, and the captain be- 
held nothing more. Down in the cellars the faint creaking of a door 
was heard, turning on its hinges; then came a bang, as if it were 


to. The sound was echoed in.the long then all 
was hushed again. An owl screeched up in the dilapidated belfry 


of the tower; the moon again sailed forth, casting its silvery rays 
over the fragments of walls, the grass, and the wild creepers half 
withered around—the vision had disappeared. 

On the schoolmaster leaving the inn, after having told his story 
of the spectre, he walked at u quiet, measured along the 
winding pathway which leads up to the village of Kirkholm. He 
carried his clarionet, as usual, under his arm. When he had got 
far enough off that he fancied he could no longer be seen from 
the inn, he stopped for a minute, looked about him cautiously on 


~ allsides, and then plunged into a small crossway, which led, through 


the wood of Palsgaard, down to the sea. Between Ashoved and 
Bjérnskunde the Kattegat forms a deep, navigable bay, encircled 
by high, steep hills, overgrown with mighty beech and oak trees 
down to the very water's edge. The path which Jessing was 
pursuing led down to the brink of the hills, in some places so 
narrow that one had often to cling on to the overhanging trunks 
and boughs while one sought a footing; but the schoolmaster was 
not intimidated. He seemed to be well acquainted with the 
a he hummed a lively air and continued wending his way 
wn to the sea, now and then puffing a little, and slipping upon 
the damp clay, or in puddles of water left by the late rain. In 
the midst of the bay lay a few fishing-boats, and among them, 
nearest the land, a small yacht half hid by the trees, the branches 
of which hung over the water. When the schoolmaster had 
descended from the hill he stopped and listened. All was hushed 
around him, except the dashing of the sea between the large stones, 
and the puffs of wind off and on between the brown, almost 
withered foliage of the beech-trees. The moon made a long, 
trembling streak, like liquid silver, far away over the ocean. 

The schoolmaster proceeded on board the yacht. Stretched 
upon the deck lay a man asleep, so comfortably wrapped in a sail 
that only his head and his arms were exposed to view. at 

“ Are you asleep, little Séren?” asked Jessing, in a low tone, an 
hegave the other anything but a gentle thrust with the toe of his 


The man was silent, but turned upon his back. 


) “If that’s all,” muttered the schoolmaster, “ we will soon put 
life into you, my boy !” 
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So saying, he placed first one foot — the man, then the other, 
and stood swinging himself backwards and forwards upon him, 
The sailor roared aloud as he dashed his arms about him. 

“ Hollo, hollo! Schoolmaster! what are you doing there?” 

“Hold your tongue!” said Jessing. ‘I am still schoolmaster, 
but I did not order you to sing.” Having made this remark, he 
descended to the deck again and continued: “Have you got 
everything ready while I was away?” 

“Yes, everything,” ae the sailor. “ But the stranger up at 
the inn sent down an order from the magistrate that no craft 1s to 
leave the coast to-morrow morning early, until permission had 
been obtained from him.” 

“Well, orders must be obeyed,” said Jessing, “it can’t be 
otherwise. Since the magistrate forbids us setting sail early to- 
morrow morning, we will start from here this very night. Wake 
your comrade, and steal up to me as soon as you possibly can; 
you know where I am to be found.” 

Then the schoolmaster turned his back upon him and went 
ashore again. 

When he reached the wood, he followed the path which led up 
to Palsgaard ruin; he always kept in the dark, however, and 
made a circuit instead of crossing the open country which was in 
the neighbourhood of the inn. He appeared to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the ruins, for he crept through one of the open 
window spaces into the cellars, and proceeded along the narrow 
winding passages until he came to a door, the key of which he had 
in his pocket. When he entered the apartment he brought forth 
a tinder-box, struck fire, and lighted a - which was standing 
upon a large barrel that served instead of a table. At first the 
feeble light prevented objects from being distinguished clearly, 
but gradually, as the flame blazed up, a quantity of different 
packages, kegs, and bales of goods became apparent, piled up along 
the naked walls. In one corner of. the cellar lay a heap of straw, 
over this was spread an old sail and a large woollen quilt. Jessing 
stood a second and looked around him; his eyes fixed themselves 
upon two window-spaces, which were both so carefully covered 
up that the light of the lamp could not be seen from without. 

aving convinced himself of this, he marched up to the straw 
couch and drew the coverlet aside. Far down in the midst of the 
straw there proceeded a feeble grunt; then a little girl made her 
appearance rising from the upper end of the bed. She yawned, 
and rubbed her eyes with both her hands. A good-natured smile 
stole over Jessing’s austere countenance as he placed himself by 
the child and set her upon his knee. 

“ Now, little Lene Marie shall be smartly dressed,” he said, 
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#gnd got ready, and wash her face for the sake of appearance, 
then we will start off and travel.” 

Ay—y," muttered the child, wriggling her shoulders dis- 
contentedly. 


«That signifies that you would rather be excused,” said Jessing. 
«JT understand you well, but if we are to travel you must prepare 
and wash your face. It is no nonsense.” 

The schoolmaster fetched a bucket of water, clean clothes, and 
a long-toothed wooden comb, and set about arranging the child’s 
toilet. 

Lene Marie was no beauty. She had most untidy light yellow 
hair, in which just then several long sticks of straw from the bed 
were mingled, a face almost as round as a ball, an enormous mouth, 
and a little impertinent, turned-up nose. From head to foot she 
was dressed in a grey and red-striped frock, of a thick woollen 
material, which resembled bed-ticking, and which the school- 
master had himself sewn for her. Lene Marie was an obedient 
child; when she observed that she could not escape she put up 
with what Jessing was doing, she made faces while he washed her 
with a wet towel, and when he was too rough and hurt her, she 
showed her teeth and uttered a subdued ay—y! The sound was 
always the same, only more or less drawled; the schoolmaster, 
however, must have known her exceedingly well, for he gave a 
diversity of interpretations to her muttering. 

“So I pulled too hard,” he said;-I understand you. You 
mean now, that you wish all this splashing were over, and that 
you could ‘turn in again. Well! you don’t want your hair torn 
out by the roots, we will leave it in knots then until the next 
time—now you are ready!” he added, contemplating his work 
with evident satisfaction, “so you may enjoy another little 
nap.” 

And he took the child by the neck of the dress and flung her 
upon the woollen cover. fm ejaculated her ay—y! and bored 
down under the coverlet with the adroitness of a mole. Just at 
that moment. the door was opened, and a dark, muffled-up form 
entered the cellar. The schoolmaster did not seem to be taken by 

rise at this appearance, he trimmed the wick of the lamp a 

ttle, so that it emitted a strong smoke and aclearer light. Then 
hé placed both his arms upon the barrel, and sat looking at the 
approaching figure. ‘The glare of the lamp fell upon a pale, 
youthful countenance, with dark eyes and soft, sad features. 

“You should leave off roaming about in the moonlight, little © 
mt he at length said; “ you will become asthmatic from the 

t dews.” 
“What do you mean?” asked the stranger lady. 
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“JT mean that there are people abroad whom you would not like 
to meet.” 

“TI must absolutely speak to you,” replied the lady, in a timid, 
humbled tone. “ You anon we need your help, therefore I haye 
come.” 

“1 know nothing, but that you and an old man who is lame, 
were stealing about along the sea-shore last night in search of g 
hiding-place, and I concealed you here among the ruins.” 

“You promised to convey us away from this coast,” she said, 
hesitatingly. 

“That may be done yet,” answered Jessing, “but we must 
judge the proper time.” 

“We cannot wait, however,” she exclaimed, imploringly and 
sorrowfully. “The old man’s life will be in peril if we do not 
get away this night. Do you hear? He is my father, I am his 
only daughter, he has only me to protect him. Rescue us, since 
it is in your power !” 

The schoolmaster sat a while looking down before him as he 
listened to her entreaties; when she was silent he raised his head, 
and cried shortly and decidedly: 

“You are a good, upright child, I appreciate that. I will do 
for you what I can. ‘There are persons, then, who are in search 
of you, and who can injure you? Let me tell you they have come 
already. 1 was speaking to one of them not long ago down at 
the inn. A resolute fellow, a desperado, who neither believes in 
necromancy nor in hobgoblins.” 

“Then you must save us. I know that you have acquaintances 
among the seafaring people yonder on the coast. Do not hesi- 
tate!” she continued, laying her hand upon his shoulder. “ Time 
is flying, we had better start at once.” 

* Where do you wish to go?” asked Jessing. 

“'To Sweden.” 

“ Have you your papers in order? You are silent,” he added, 
with a good-natured smile, “you have no papers. Well, do not 
be uneasy on that account. J know a man who has travelled much 
about the world without papers. I do not say what he is called, 
but people think that he resembles me, and that he goes about 
with a home-made clarionet under his arm. A name, at any rate, 
you must have. Who are you?” 

“Why do you wish to know?” 

“ When a person risks his life, he naturally wants to know for 
whom he does it.” 

“]T dare not mention my name,” she replied. 

“TT dare not rescue you,” said the schoolmaster. 
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“My father is Herr Sevel Friis, agent for Count Ulfeld’s pro- 

ies in Moen. I am Jeanne Friis, his daughter.” 

“J can conceive the rest,” said Jessing. “Count Ulfeld has 
run away, escaped from the country, and now they are seizing his 
estates, and hunting down his friends like hares. Ah, I know 
that game well enough. A great deal will be required for so long 
a voyage. First, there will be provisions to use on board, then 
we should be taking the vessel from its usual service merely on 
your account. Doubtless, you have no idea what all that will 
cost.” 

“ Demand as much as you please,” said Jeanne. 

« Ah, you see, that makes immediate departure much easier,” 
replied Jessing. “ Did you not say as much as I pleased?” 

Jeanne Friis placed a small but well-filled silk purse before the 
schoolmaster; gold pieces shone between the meshes. 

“ You surely will not be angry if I venture to offer you this 
purse with which to defray the first expenses ?” 

The schoolmaster took the purse, and dropping it into his 

ket, he exclaimed : 

“God bless you! I shan’t be in the least angry, quite the 
contrary. 1 will take you both as freely and safely over to 
Sweden as I brought you down to these cellars. You may depend 
upon that !” 

Pu You !” repeated Jeanne, “ but you are the schoolmaster.” 

Jessing shrugged his shoulders and laughed. 

“Don’t let that disturb you,” he said; “I am a schoolmaster, 
certainly, I am alsoa musician; neither of my professions are very 
flourishing. I lead the life of a dog. In the daytime I am a 
schoolmaster, in the evening I am a musician, and in the night 
I sail over to Sweden with people who have got into a scrape in 
Denmark. Go now and get ready, we shall soon be off.” 
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A “LYTELL GESTE” OF ROBIN HOOD. 
BY WILLIAM JONES. 


“Tis a mettlesome day for a buck to slay, 

When Sherwood’s glades look brightest,” 
Sang bold Robin Hood, as he wended his way, 

With a heart the gayest and lightest. 
“ Ay, sweet is the deer, and its savoury cheer, 
But sweeter the bells when an abbot draws near, 
With his purse full of nobles, his rings and his chains, 
And a ransom in prospect to add to our gains. 
By St. Hubert! I would such a chance I had now, 
For the merry men lack of the metal, I trow.” 


Not an abbot or friar, nor bishop nor prior, 
Met Robin that day in the forest, 

But a yeoman drew nigh, with a tear in his eye, 
And a look that seem’d one of the sorest. 

Quoth Robin, “Good fellow, while summer is mellow, 
And all is now smiling, delightful, 

Why are you cast down, and thus bitterly frown; 
Has fortune been fickle or spiteful?” 


“ Alas, worthy woodman, you guess at my grief, 
I have much to distress and to vex me; 

To make my words brief, you can give no relief 
To the troubles that haunt and perplex me : 

I wooed a fair maiden, who troth’d in return, 

But the mother is timid, the father is stern; 


To-day she will marry against her own will, 
But Allin-a-Dale will be true to her still.” 


Ts it so?” cried bold Robin; “ your friend I will be, 
I will stop this queer wedding; and, mind you, 
Be ready at hand, when I give you command, 
And a wife I will certainly find you!” 
The outlaw then took off his jerkin of green, 
And sent for a tatter’d and worn gaberdine, 
Took a staff in his hand, put a patch on his face, 
And trudg’d off to town at a forester’s pace. 



























































A “ Lytell Geste” of Robin Hood. 


He arrived just in time, for he heard the last chime 
Ring merrily out from the steeple, 

And enter’d the church, with a shuffle and lurch, 
As a beggar should do midst fine people. 

The bridegroom, ungainly, had taken his place, 

The bride she hung back with a lack-lustre face, 

The guests were all dress’d in their holiday trim, 

The parson was there looking solemn and prim; 

He open’d his book, and had scarcely begun, 

wi oe !” cried bold Robin, “T’ll show you some 

un 


All gazed on the beggar, who stepping forth eager, 
Clear’d the way with a bound to the railing, 

“ And,” said he, “ worthy priest, let me tell you, at least, 
Your words are thus far unavailing; 

The bride is unwilling, as all can well see, 

To mate such a scarecrow, or worse, if there be; 

A right proper man I can find for the maid, 

So the wedding need not for a husband be stay’d.’ 


All look’d quite aghast,—some took courage at last, 
And press’d on the beggar most hotly, 

But he waved them aside, and then smilingly cried, 
“ My dress may appear somewhat motley, 

But you see Robin Hood, of merry Sherwood, 
Who is not to the world quite a stranger; 

So fall back, I pray, or your addlepates may 
Be in some tribulation and danger !” 

So he sounded his horn, and in tunics of green 

His men of the woodlands were speedily seen ; 

Quoth Robin, “ Good people, I mean you no evil, 

Stay awhile in your places, be quiet and civil: 

Now Allin, stout yeoman, come wed this fair woman, 
Worthy priest, ’tis a change for the better; 

Right willing you find them, so hasten to bind them, 
And a fat buck I will be your debtor !” 


So the marriage took place with a heartier grace 
Than it had been if otherwise fated, 

And this “ lytell geste,” one of Robin Hood’s best, 

May well to his praise be related. 
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VALE AND CITY. 


XV. 
The Vale. 


WHERE are you, my dear A.? In Dresden, Paris, or London? 
You have surely had enough of that foolish Fatherland period of 
little fir-trees, candle-ends, and sugar-almonds! Have you not 
seen by the light of Germany’s burning bushes that all was empty 
space around you, and that the Moses who might lead her out of 
bondage was nowhere to be discovered? I hope I am not ing 
similar case in looking out for you; but that this letter may find 
you in town, I shall address it to your former abode there. You 
promised that I should hear from you either before or after 
Christmas, but you played me false. You have, I suspect, relied 
on the tidings I had of you from other quarters, and thought you 
might be excused from keeping your word. Well, I must, I sup- 
pose, be satisfied that you made yourself feel as if you had a reason 
for breaking it. To be satisfied that one may omit the writing of 
a letter to a friend is too common an occurrence in correspond- 
ences. Remember now, however, that we are in a new year, and 
that in wishing you much happiness for it, and for many succeed- 
ing years, 1 am quite selfish enough to expect a return at least of 
that bit of common-place compliment. 

You have, I dare say, almost forgotten of what you wrote in 
ang last letter. I will remind you that you ended with something 

ike a grumble at the want of elbow-room for the subjects of a 
small despotism. You seemed to think that there might be more 
freedom of movement under the wider-spreading wings of a larger 
absolute power. I can imagine that the Greeks chafed more at 
the tyranny of a Philip than the Persians under that of the great 
king whom they chose to put themselves under. But my imagi- 
nation does not enable me to picture you as having better reason 
to be contented under the wings of the Austrian or the Russian— 
ay, or even of the Prussian eagle—than you had where you were— 
I _ in the past—being almost persuaded that you are no longer 
in Dresden. 

I had indeed an amusing instance of the littleness and mean- 
ness of “the police providence” there from a lady to whom I 
happened to name your being.in that town. She had, like every- 
body else, her eee of residence, for which she paid, from the 
= bureau, her passport being taken from her and kept there. 

ome time after intending to return home, she got her passport, 


and had it viséd for departure on a certain day. In the mean 
time some English fiends persuaded her to make a little excursion 
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with them up the Elbe to Prague. A new port from the 
Austrian envoy at Dresden was necessary for that; so there were 
four days’ difference in the time of her departure from that first 
fxed. She returned to England, and in a few weeks went back 
to Dresden, using her old passport. Taking it again to the bureau, 
holding it in her hand unfolded, she said to the official there: 

“Can you change me a ten-thaler note?’ For she had not the 
necessary thalers for him. 

“No,” he — 

“ Then,” said she, folding up the passport, “TI shall be this way 
to-morrow, and I shall call and pay you.” And she put that 
valuable document in her pocket. 

That very evening the police sent inquiries to the lady where 
she had lodged to know where she had been during the four days 
intervening between the day that her passport had been viséd for 
departure and the vise of “ Berlin,” for by Berlin she had returned 
to England. 

To keep up a staff of officials for such contemptible work as that 
does not make one grumble, but simply ask in amazement, in what 
condition of mind rulers of states can be who think that authority 
is to be maintained by such devices? The poor Dresden lady to 
whom the police applied about her English lodger was quite in 
alarm, lest she might be brought into trouble about her four days 
at Prague. But my friend would not allow her to explain any- 
thing about it. She would only allow her to say that she left her 
on such a day, and for a little mischief would not say anything 
herself ; so they remained in their ignorance, and she in her scorn 
of their paltry proceedings. I hope you have not met with any- 
thing like that incident. 

When you return to English books again, let me ask you to 
read a new one named “Jane Eyre.” You know I do not now 
often read a novel, but this was put into my hands, and [ liked it. 
It is quite original in style and story. There is in it something of 
Celtic fire, with also something of quiet English strength that 
make an excellent amalgam. I have not been able to learn who 
the author of it is—authoress, I should say—for though there is a 
man's name on the title page, it is, [ am sure, the work of a 
woman; I use the last word advisedly, because a fastidious lady of 
rank said to me, “ Oh, I know you will say that it is not written © 
by a lady, when you come to the part where the heroine asks the 
hero for his pocket-comb and combs out his matted hair!” One 
may smile at this; but I confess that this idea of the employment 
of the pocket-comb would not, I think, be quite like either a lady’s 
ora gentleman’s, nor would a man, of a manly mind, put such a 
thing in a book. I, therefore, infer that the writer is not so 
dious a being as either a lady or a gentleman, but is not a 
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man. Another remark which I heard from a lady of the same 
standing as the last was: “A novel with a governess for the 
heroine! What an idea! Who could make anything interest. 
ing out of a governess ?” Now I have told you what the heroine 
is; so pray read for yourself, and let me know what you think of 
the book. 

I am not giving way to any sad thoughts about you, but when 
I took up my pen, I felt as if it were painful to write, and not 
know where you are, and how you are occupied, at the moment 
when I was thinking of wishing you a happy new Ee When 
you left me, I held out “the hand of good-fellowship” to greet 
you on your reaching London; now I would hold out the hand of 
friendship, and you are not there to take it, and return its 
pressure. Did I not say that good-fellowship seemed the best 
word then, as recalling all that was most pleasurable in social 
intercourse? Yes; but now I use another word instead of it, 
Friendship is a more tender expression than the other, and is 
dearer to us than good-fellowship; but with all that is dear to the 
affections, there is mingled more or less of pain, thus involuntarily 
at the moment I spoke from their suggestion, and not from 
reflection as after our parting. In my lonely life I should feel 
the loss of the society of your letters, much more than you could 
possibly feel the loss of mine. Let us, however, banish all idea 
of loss or change, and begin the year hopefully; so speculating no 
more on your whereabout, I wish you all happiness, and am ever 
yours, 


XVI. 
The City. 

I am almost ashafned, my dear friend—for you will allow me 
so to name you—that the new year should have passed into its 
second month before I could offer you my good wishes on it. 
Yours to me have just reached me, and I thank you from my 
heart for them. I feel all that is implied in the last page of your 
letter. I shall not say how I feel it, lest that susceptibility of 
yours should take alarm, and distrust my sincerity. No more, 
then, on that point. I say as you, let us begin hopefully; we 
can at least be hopeful of ourselves, can we not? 

To begin sincerely—if I said, “I could not have written to 
you,” it would have been nonsense; any one can write a letter, of, 
if he have lost the use of his hands, can dictate one, which comes 
to the same thing. I did not write to you, because I thought 
you had heard from others of all my tours and détours, and 
because I was kept so long in uncertainty about the time of out 
starting for our return. Now, I find it is only since our returm 
that you have learnt all about us. However, at last, you do 
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know all, and I may proceed to tell you that you were right in 
addressing me at my former abode. 

I find things much as I left them; the numbers at breakfast and 
dining table are not much lessened, some have left, and most of 
their chairs are occupied by new pag none more interest- 
ing than the former ones, I had no inclination to establish a 
friendship with any of the party before, nor have I any now. As 
to your phrase, “ good-fellowship,” it would never, I should think, 
jn your sense, come into application in a house of this kind; you 
mean by it a perfectly unrestrained intercourse, not of discussion, 
not of argument, but of thought, opinion, conviction, experience. 
Now the first thing to be guarded against in a place of this kind 
is unrestraint—keep the sans-géne for the privacy of your own 
room, where you are companionless, so adieu to good-fellowship! 
—a stronger word, perhaps, than friendship, though we did not 
think so when you first applied it to our long intercourse in the 
country. 

Will 7% then, really not have any more of my boarding-house 
eclogue? The aunt and niece are just as they were—calm in 
their demeanour towards each other; the aunt more composed 
than she appeared to me at first, she has acquired more mastery 
over her feelings; the niece is, I think, colder, less inviting in 
manner with the two nen, who are as carefully and as eagerly as 
before playing their game with her—lI should rather say their 
game for her; they are playing one against the other, and she 
and her house and purse are the stakes to be won. Will the un- 
divorced man with a wife living get those stakes?—or the man 
who is passing under an assumed name? You will not interest 
yourself in that question; it is a piece of low scheming, too low 
for you. 

Let me, then, leave it for the present, and tell you that my 
hostess here in her very fashionable attire, turns my thoughts b 
contrast to my war-councilloress at Dresden. I got on very well 
with that personage, notwithstanding my want with her of many 
comforts that seem to me here indispensable. Le superflu chose, 
si necessaire at home, one can do without in a foreign house. And 
why? Because one is more amused abroad; in some cases it is 
simply the novelty of our surroundings, the difference of things 
and of habits that interest and amuse us; in others, as in such towns 
as Dresden, it is the facility in finding amusements out of the 
house that makes us readily satisfied with it, and its want of our 
home comforts; on a dry frosty evening to be able to wrap yourself 
ia warm cloak, put on a hood, and after ten minutes’ bracing 
walk be in a beautiful theatre, where, leaving cloak and hood in a 
cloak-room, you take your numbered place without any trouble, 
see an excellent play well performed, or hear an excellent opera 
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well sung, returning to your pleasant tea-supper at nine o’clock— 
for one piece only being given it is finished at that hour—is a req] 
enjoyment that would make me bear many disagreeables within 
doors. ‘The perfect quiet, respectability, cheapness, early hours, 
and good acting of the theatre in Dresden, were very delightful 
to me. Why can we have nothing of the same kind here? 
London is too large for it, perhaps those who might unite in de 
siring such a means of amusement are too scattered over the vast 
space of this metropolis. But there is another reason against it, 

he theatre is a government institution in Germany; that would 
not suit us: we must be free to be vulgar, and dear, and immoral, 
and cumbrous, and tedious, with tragedy and farce joined together 
in our theatres—yes, we must, and there is no more to be said 
about it. 

Besides facility for the enjoyment of theatrical representations, 
there is as much ease in going to concerts, at which first-rate music 
is to be heard, and it will cost you only three shillings. Then if 
you like a kind of concert of a less expensive kind, you can go 
where you will have very good music and get a cup of coffee for 
sixpence. Now, you are not to suppose that at a sixpenny concert 
you will be elbowed by a crowd of vulgar, loud-talking people; 
no, you will be in a very pretty concert hall on the high terrace 
overlooking the Elbe; you will find ladies and gentlemen, a great 
many of the latter officers of the army of all grades, seated at little 
tables, party by party, the ladies busy with their crotchet or their 
knitting, the gentlemen silent until there is a pause in the music, 
And what is the music? you ask. It is‘a band, and there is given 
a choice selection from ang Mozart, and Beethoven. There 
is a composer in Dresden spoken of as one who will most probably 
rise to great eminence—his name is Wagner, and he is capell- 
meister to the king. You will perceive by this slight detail that 
living in Dresden might be made much more amusing than living 
in London for an unprotected woman, who knew how to protect 
herself whilst seeking to banish the ennui of a home life wanting 
in variety. This conviction is the result of my short sojourn there; 
but I must see the place again at a different season, when 1 may 
enjoy the beauties of the country around it. 

As to public and social life there I cannot say much ; I was not 
in a position) to form any judgment on the matter. If I dared 
hazard an opinion, it would be that, politically, Saxony is dead. 
To turn, however, to that side of social life which first strikes a 
woman—its moral or its moral tendencies—I had soon occasion to 
know that I was right in thinking that the inordinate estimation 
of titles and rank must have the effect of causing a low tone of 
mind, more especially in our sex. I shall give you an instance of 
two of whatI mean. There lived near where I was three sisters, 
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sufficiently independent to live without doing anything to eke out 
their small income; one of them we observed to have a proud 
disdainful manner, that one might almost call impertinent, and 
that was quite different from the tone of the other sisters, who 
treated her with a certain degree of respect. We inquired the 
cause, and what do you think we were told? “ That she had lost 
her character” —that is, in our English acceptation of the phrase, 
for certainly to the Germans the loss appeared rather to be a gain, 
and one she might be proud of, because the man with whom she 
had been connected was a prince. This was rather a startling 
view of a cause for female pride. 

Another case was even more startling. A young acquaintance 
of ours, an English girl, who gave lessons in English in German 
families, lodged with a mother and daughter, Germans, who were 
also not of the poor and dependent class. She found the daughter 
particularly amiable and agreeable, until, in their intimacy, she 
began to make the English girl her confidante. Her confidences 
ran counter to all that the Englishwoman had- been taught at 
home to regard as respectable, if not assacred. This German had 
alover, whom she met from time to time at some neighbouring 
town, where she was supposed to be going on a visit; then she 
departed with him on.a tour of two or three months in France or 
Switzerland. 

“But if this man loves you,” said the English girl, “ why does 
he not marry you?” 

Oh, he was a Graf—a count—could not marry her without 

etting her ennobled; and even then, she should have to stand on 
a left hand during the ceremony. But he was so delightful, so 
charming, so good. And her praises of him happily only dis- 
gusted the confidante, who, without any delay, found for herself 
another lodging. 

I am not going to make any prudish comparisons between Eng- 
land and Germany. I know too well that we have little right to be 
boastful of our morality; but at least the larger proportion of our 
women, I think, pay Virtue the homage of being ashamed when 
they have left her; and I believe that a man’s bearing a title 
would not make them less ashamed of their fall through his 
means. 

Apropos of this subject of women’s errors in love comes the 
book you named to me—“Jane Eyre.” What an admirable text 
one part of it would furnish for a sermon to those who, when 
entangled by passion, find in that an excuse for their weakness! 
I fear that many of the younger readers of the novel will iniss 
tg teaching on that point. ‘The triumph of honest principle, 
of single sense of right over passion, is perhaps grand only to 
those whose years and knowledge of life have taught them its diffi- 
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| perhaps, too, its rarity. I am inclined to think that J 
admire “Jane Eyre” more than you do, from the manner in which 
you speak of it. I do not yet know the author of it, but it is 

rally acknowledged to be written by a woman. 

Although it is so piercingly cold now, fine days will soon return 
and take you out to hear your blackbird, to think of my prattle of 
a life, so different from yours, and to receive the visitors that I 
shall send you under your tree again. With this, and all good 
wishes, adieu. 


XVII. The Vale, 


How do you expect me to reply to _ letter of last month? 
Last month, and yet seeming but a few days ago, and again 
appearing asif years had passed—so great is the change of things, 
“¢ What fire is in my ears?” or, “ Have I eaten of the insane root 
that takes the reason prisoner” You speak of my reading the 
Times. I do not read it; I devour it and detest it. Have I then 
lived to see a second turn in the cycle of revolution on which 
France entered in ’Eighty-nine? This is what has filled me with 
wonder; this is what makes me devour the Times and hate it, 
It is true I did expect some revolutionary change; but not now 
—not until after King Louis Philippe’s death. If the change has 
come too soon for the good of France, she has only him to blame, 
But the Republic is proclaimed—is established. Can that come 
too soon? . Beaten back again and again, the wave has once more 
rolled up to its first appointed landmark. Will the waters be 
allowed to rest there? 

Question upon question, metaphor upon metaphor, rise in my 
mind. Some of them I dare not utter. I call on Reason, but 
Hope alone comes. I want some solid ground on which to rest, 
and all is cloudland around me. You will laugh at this, and say, 
Does not the Zimes give me enough of solid English reason on 
which to rest? No, certainly not. Granting that the Times were 
the voice of England, that I had assurance that it spoke the truth 
as England would have it spoken, even then its reason and its truth 
would be nothing to me. Can they be anything when they are 
not its own? That great i¢é—not its own reason and truth, but a 
voice merely sent forth, now in this direction, now in that, to 
ascertain whence the loudest echo will be returned. Then hallelujah ! 
The loud echo is, Vor populi, vor Dei! But you will say that I 
am angry, and will ask at whut. Well, then, at want of sympathy 
in all whom I meet, in all that I read, and in all that is written to 
me, with the generous impulses of a great nation. I am told 
these are too old to have the feelings which I expect—they are 
blasés—about revolutions, and those are too young, they have not 
experience enough to know even that a great event has just 
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in Europe, and that one ought not to expect to find the 
| writers in ge journals entertain so foolish a thing as 
y either with individuals or with nations. Now I must 
£N back on my correspondents. From one of them—at least, from 
I hope for the expression of warmer and deeper feelings than 
have yet heard or read. You will not say this does not concern 
us; you will acknowledge that you are human, and that what 
concerns humanity concerns you. Perhaps you may get some of 
the youths of London who have learnt a little Latin to join you 
in that pagan sentiment; but as Rome, even in os it, could 
permit no standing ground for Ca ini —— near her, 
go it would seem that England can permit none for French 
humanity so soon as it shows itself in a republican form. 
I = ah having been told that when the news of the Revolu- 


- tion of 1830 was received in the United States, some one of cool 


head and heart expressed surprise at the enthusiasm in its cause of 
that excellent man and admired writer, Dr. Channing. 

“What, have you not passed the time of those ardent feelings?” 
was asked. 


“No,” he replied, “Iam not. I never shall be too old for the 
cause of freedom.” 

Do not you, then, tell me that I should have done with those 
ardent feelings; they are stronger in me now than when in my 
childish days I combined them with an admiration of an Alexander, 
a Cesar, or a Napoleon, and with a loyal devotion to Charles 
Edward Stuart, the young chevalier. 

Up to this moment I have heard with indifference the names 
that have come to the surface in this outburst in France. If there 
were but once firmly established there a system of representative 
government, that would make individuals of less value, men of less 
importance, man of more, how well would it be for that country 
—nay, for Europe! Of what value is man—the human being—in 
countries whose governments are upheld solely by conscription and 
by the police, by enforced soldiers and paid functionaries? Men in 
masses as “ food for powder,” or in bodies as spies and gaolers, are 


. valuable to those who assume to be rulers of states. And for whose 


good do they assume the rule? Oh, simply and solely for the 
benefit of the well-to-do citizens, who fill the public purse of which 
they kindly take charge !—so kindly, indeed, that the ruler will 
even dub himself citizen. But do not let me be sarcastic after 
having been enthusiastic. The citizen-king has fallen, and if I 
could not give him my respect in his elevation, let me pity him in 
his degradation. Tell me now if in the great city the reverbera- 
tion of the Paris Revolution has not been greater than here, amidst 
the fields and woods in which it seems to reach: no further than to 
mind and heart of your friend. 
April—voL. CXLVI. NO. DXCII. 2H 
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A NIGHT IN BRISBANE. 


BY J. J. GORDON, LL.D. 


{ ARRIVED in Brisbane about four in the afternoon from 
Sydney, towards Christmas of 1864. We had a beautiful 
during the three deys and two nights. I lived entirely oa dete 
and consumed quantities of bananas and weak brandy-and-water, 
There were not the usual “pleasant people” on board, nor any 
agreeable girls with whom “ we passed our time in flirting,” there 
were only, in fact, bon fide passengers. I proceeded to the best 
hotel, as it was then, the Queen’s, if I recollect aright. I had 
never been in Brisbane before, and only newly come out from 
England. The hotel was of one story—wood—with a verandah in 
front; to the right of the door as you approached it were the two 
windows of the table d’héte, or coffee-room; to the left the win- 
dow of the bar; these were all half open, and the mosquitoes were - 
beginning to buzz about. A few men in blue serge coats and 
trousers and no waistcoats, and cabbage-tree and helmet hats, and 
very hairy about the face, were seated under the saloon. They 
had apparently turned out to see the new arrivals by the steamer. 
One of them, with an eyeglass and short red beard, examined me 
very critically, indeed, evidently discovering “a new chum’— 
he was, 1 was afterwards informed, the Honourable Mr. Some- 
thing or Another (with no disrespect)—the younger son of a 
pass at home, who had taken a cattle station in the Maryborough 

istrict, the others were squatters down enjoying a holiday. I 
was received by the hotel-keeper, a cheerful-looking man, burnta 
sort of brick colour, and conducted through .a passage into 4 
three-sided verandah at the back, raised some six feet above the 
court-yard. Infinite doors opened into this verandah—bed-rooms. 
I was made the possessor of a very nice little room about twelve 
feet square, containing a bed with a mosquito-net, and a 
neat, and I divested myself of my travelling habiliments, an 
turned out in a sort of town costume of light tweed trousers, @ 
coloured shirt, no waistcoat, an alpaca coat, and a white straw hat 
with a puggery. At the further side of the verandah I noticed 
detached building, which I was told was the billiard-room ; round 
the verandah were a number of lounging chairs and sofas; the 
idea occurred to me that a cigar and an iced drink, seated at the 
door of your bed-room and gazing up at the tropical sky 
going to bed, must be very pleasant. In the coffee-room I fo 
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no one; it was about five, and the mosquitoes multiplied—there 
ay enormous mirror, but no pictures; instead of “ Sherry, 
ar?’ and other such beautiful prints, were long narrow glane- 
cases containing printed notices, “Iced drinks, 1s.,” and “Hot 
drinks, 1s.” I was not in the least tempted by the’ latter, and 

into the verandah. Over against me was the govern- 
ment buildings—a rather handsome stone building with an 
arched way, through which, into a square within, some handsome 
— carriages were driving. I presumed that they were to 
take the higher officials home. To the left was a tobacconist, the 
ysual wooden colonial house, and next to it a two-storied stone 
building, which the Honourable Mr. ———- (I never heard his 
actual name; I only remember him by his intense curiosity about 
everything and everybody) jaformed. me was a lawyer's office. 


- Wewere rather amused with a fair-haired young fellow in a black 


silk coat and light trousers, who might be the head clerk, or, as an 
“American editor” would style it, “the Dick Swiveller of a ene 
society Brass.” The rooms of the superior offices, mid-floor, 

ed by French windows into a balcony—he had taken his 

upon the balcony, possibly whilst the principal received a 
private client. Two tall, very good-looking girls, with the peculiar 
sallow complexion of the colony, and dressed in tarlatane, or 
cambric, or muslin, or something very light to the writer un- 

were in the middle of the road below, and a 

animated pantomime was going on—the young fellow apparently 
in freee read of his masters finding him out. The girls were 
evidently ladies, and very elegant, and presented a flattering speci- 
men of the society of the place. 

The Honourable Mr. was communicative, and told me 
everything about Brisbane, inter alia that the governor had been 
connected with the Ionian Islands, and that his wife was a very 
beautiful Greek lady—he (Sir George Bowen) is now transferred 
to'New Zealand. | 

We smoked and chatted till six; it was then sun-down—the 

ess came on at once, of course, “at one moment daylight 

and at the next utter darkness,” and we went in to tea. i 
meal was served in the coffee-room. The tea consisted of rissolles, 
chops, cutlets, hash, curry, cold roast beef, cold ham, cold chicken, 
ri and toast, at a charge of 4s. I could not (fresh from 
e) understand the hot potatoes at tea, and I was irresistibly 
tinded of a visit I had paid to a dentist in early youth at 
sitkenhead, near Liverpool, after my juvenile teeth had been set 
m order, I was invited to stay to tea, and the tea, as I saw it, 
consisted of hot kidneys and hot potatoes—even at the early age 

Seven such an unaccustomed meal would not do. ‘They dine 
2H2 
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at one in Brisbane, and how they can get through so large an 
amount of animal food in the day I cannot imagine. There were 
about a dozen persons at tea—most of them my fellow- 
The conversation turned chiefly upon the weather—the heat and 
mosquitoes; and I observed a youngster opposite me evidently with 
the nettle-rash, this through mosquitoes. He and I talked to each 
other, and he said that he had just come out as a cabin 
in animmigrant vessel; and that he was the son of a Stipendi 
Magistrate in the south of England, and his talk was mostly about 
the saddle he had brought out, and the glories of bush life, A 
very jolly fellow sat next me, and he told me he was @ sub- 
inspector of mounted police, and got about three hundred pounds 
a year. I was astonished at the freemasonry that seemed to prevail, 
Besides the new-comers and the inmates of the hotel, there were 
a few townspeople, who belonged to the table d’hote; the tobac- 
conist from over the way was one—a gentlemanly-looking yo 
German, who wore gold spectacles. i may mention that T ad 
not find out till several days after but that he was a lawyer, or 
a doctor, or one of the higher government officers. Besides, a 
barrister or two. : 
After tea I again strolled into the verandah. There was a deep 
atmosphere laden with the smell of the tropical prickly-plants of 
the whole gardens of Brisbane. I felt full of romance. The 
passers-by were innumerable, and as I sat on the railings of the 
verandah, under the lamps, I could not help (still in the days of 
youth) looking more than necessary into the eyes of the last of the 
pretty girls of the local society as they hurried homewards. 
By-and-bye I took a stroll down the street. My companion, 
the son of the Stipendiary Magistrate, said it was the «main 
street. So far as I recollect it was well lighted by gas—unlike 
towns of a similar size at that period in the neighbouring colony 
of New Zealand. To the right, as I walked over the pavement, 
were numerous oyster-shops, mostly kept by Jews, and we entered 
one of them and had a dozen a-piece in a back room, separated 
from. the shop by a curtain. e had not discussed our dozen 
before there entered a lady in blue satin, who, like the objection 
able female in “ Hard Times,” was “ almost introduced to my own 
table.” She was with a bearded man in a cabbage-tree hat and 
‘spurs—civilisation and its concomitants had penetrated even # 
extent. We departed. After crossing a side-street, We 
= a monster veterinary stables, with a large yard, in W 
orses were being tried, and the squatters send down horses 
all sorts, broken in, and not broken in, five hundred at a tim 
realising sometimes only a pound a head. I bought a ca 
horse the next day for ten pounds; I should have paid in the Old 
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Country twenty or thirty pounds for the same animal. Beyond the 


_ yeterinary establishment began the shops. They were brilliant] 


ted, and reminded me of the shops from St. Paul’s towards 
eple-bar, and the breadth of the street might be equal to Lord- 
street in Liverpool. The shops extended for about two hundred 
and twenty yards, or half a quarter of a mile, principally drapery, 
gaddlery, and tobacconists’ establishments, and the last shop to the 
right was on a monster scale, with plate-glass windows and exten- 
“ _ segaege f d, the white d 

ond, we came upon a sort of open ground, the white dust 

Dery tere On the left was the Royal Hotel, a ahien-shiebad 
building, with a balcony mid-floor, and opposite to it the court- 
house and police quarters. My companion proposed that we 


should have “a nobbler.” He had already got into the colonial 


Heaven knows how !—and we patronised the Royal Hotel. 
It was brandy, of course. In spite of the heat of the place, every- 
body, even at the Queen’s Hotel, seemed to drink brandy in pre- 
ference to the beautiful colonial wines, Verdeilho, Guawarra, &c., 
which resemble Sauterne, claret, and hock. Dark brandy had the 
ference—why, I cannot make out. My young friend had his 
hot There were only roughs drinking, and they muttered some- 
thing about “ green,” which evidently fell to us. 

e had a row upon the river Brisbane before bem Light 
tace-boats were for hire at a landing-stage, where were also small 
ferry-steamers hawsered to, contrived upon the Mississippi steam- 
boat principle. To the left, as we rowed up-country, all seemed 
tural; on the right, a sort of other Brisbane, the oldtown. In ten 
minutes we cleared the signs of habitation. The bush was to the 
tight—a sort of tropical bush, abounding in bananas, conveying 
that idea-of prickly-plants and palm-trees that one sees in pictures. 


On the other side a road, white with the horrible dust, and here 


and there a villa and a water-side public-house. By the light of 
the moon, which moon was with fewer mountains (so it seemed to 
me) than in the old country, each side was very discernible. 


In the bed of Erie’s lake, 
Slumbers many a water-snake. 


There were numerous water-snakes and wild lilies in the river, so 
there was no failure in sentiment, as my companion assured me. 
As I dreamily pulled along I could not help a certain tristesse 
stole over me, easily to be accounted for by an absence from 
however short, and especially after incurring the perils 

the tropics and round the Cape. We rowed away over the 
black water, and got back to the landing-stage about a 
quarter to nine. Atone point we had a capital view of the whole 
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yew town; it was situated upon a mileage of perhaps one 
pint apa really good streets, one leading ete wh ee 
warehouses into the main street, and the street in which our hotel 
was situated. These two streets embraced the business part of the 
town; and the rest of it, containing the residences of the aristo. 
cracy, was upon a hill-side. There were a good many brick h 
and their style of architecture reminded me of the large houses 
see in the suburbs between London and the Hornsey district, 

The shops were closed as we returned, but a vast concourse of 
people were surging up and down the main street. Cabs, too, 
everywhere. The Melbourne cab resembles a dog-cart, the 
Sydney cab as it is in the Old Country, and the Brisbane cabs 
fly. ln some of the flys were moustached bank clerks and junior 
civil servants in white hats and large cigars, evidently in high 
spirits, and talking so that the whole street heard them; their 
manner suggested to me three or four people who had gone down 
from Liverpool to Blackpool or Southport, and who were having 
it out. They went from my gaze “like a beautiful vision.” In 
others the ladies in blue and pink satin, and their bearded 
admirers; they hilarious, too, and after dark though it was, 
as if “bound for races” somewhere. Some, again, were oc 
cupied by squatters driving out into the suburbs for fresh air; and 
they were a trifle steadier, but looked quite inclined for the same 
thing, and grimly kept it to themselves. Others occupied by 
common people, mostly having had ‘‘dark brandy.” It was all very 
well for the y persons, but it struck me as I walked through the 
crowd that apparently did not know what to do with itself, men 
and women, all now of the lower orders, that a theatre would be 
very desirable in such a place. The atmosphere was steaming. 
What were all these partially educated om to do with them- 
selves by way of amusement? There were no concerts, there was 
no public hall, and, as I was told later on by the Hon, Mr. —, 
the population was twelve thousand at any rate. Were they all 
to p° and have oysters? 

was amused at the obnoxious remarks made on our personal 

appearance as we strolled along. I thought of my young days, 
when as I hurried to school, I used to be saluted by “ the vulgar 
boys” with expressions of the kind of “ Hulloa, proudie, there you 
are again !” “They in fact detected the “new chum” about us, not 
withstanding colonial costume. Affectation is always in vain: the 
writer had occasion last summer to go to Germany, and a friend, 
who professed to be an experienced traveller, recommended him 
to not German but French. He would be found out by his 
German, but as a Frenchman he would be only charged 8 
Frenchman, and the French are considered poor. The wmitet 
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“¢ried it on,” but, alas! at the very first shop I went into—in 
E it was—the man behind the counter replied to a question 
gs to cigarette papers, “ Vous étes Anglais, monsieur?” e foot- 

ugsengers were mostly the shopkeepers’. employés, shopkeepers, 
Seberds, and stock-riders down spending their wages; an im- 
- mense number of girls, probably seamstresses, and colonial roughs, 
the latter a very b ey to whom the Christy Minstrels’ 
song, “Do they miss me at home, do they miss me?” could not 
possibly have been applicable. 

At the hotel again, and we looked into the billiard-room. There 
were only two persons playing, and their play did not reflect any 
credit on colonial skill; it is curious how common billiards have 
become. ‘There is not in the length and breadth of Australia a 
bush township without its billiard-room. In the Old Country, in 
. the smallest towns in the north of Ireland or Scotland, you find a 
gage ser the lunatic asylums in places so remote 
98 ire, in Scotland, are supplied with billiard-tables. The 
writer was brought up with a iaene horror of billiards, as of 
something gambling, and was strictly confined to bagatelle. I 
remember being very much disabused in Belgium where I had been 
inspecting a lunatic asylum in the old town of Bruges, and was 
finally shown into the billiard-room. Two Roman Catholic 
clergymen were playing the canon game; they had visited the 
lunatics with spiritual consolations, and were now having some 
temporal enjoyment; thenceforth billiards was to me, at any rate, 
no longer uncanoni 

A black groom (aboriginal) rather drunk, dressed in cords and 

a flannel shirt, and a helmet hat wound round with a red 
ilk scarf, came in whilst we looked on. He appeared about 
eighteen years of age, his figure was rather handsome—a flat nose, 
however, spoiled him.-.He asked his master, who was amateur 
marker, to “give black fellow the three shilling lent him.” It 

he had given his master in the beginning of the evening 

-crown to keep for him, and he iencedit it thus. The 
black grooms are very serviceable, and are useful as stock-riders. 
Unfortunately, they won’t remain longer than one year in one 
situation, and when they are at their perfection, they take it into 
their heads to return to their tribe. It is impossible to civilise the 

d blacks. Missionaries are vain; consequently little in 

the wy of attempts to convert is set about. The squatter in- 
ed me that the nuns had been experimenting with the 
aboriginal female children, but only in the case of half-castes was 
there much probability of sutvcess. Again, the half-castes had to 
be looked after all their lives, or their parents’ tribe would carry 
off, and, staining their faces and bodies with the juice of a 
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i tree, make them perfectly isable, The B 
istrict, whither I was proceeding, furnished some of the vale 
the Brisbane Convent of Mercy. 

It was so hot in doors, and my companion was so eager for ad. 
ventures, that we went out again and turned to the left instead of 
to the right. We passed one hotel on the same principle as ours, 
but with the difference that it had thick bushes in front, which 
were a beautiful cover for mosquitoes. The night air was full of 
them wherever there was a particle of vegetation, and as we passed 
along I found them a great inconvenience. After conversation 
with a policeman, in obedience to his suggestion we turned up a 
street to the left, this about half the heoatith of the main street, 
We noticed a government law office—a two-storied brick build- 
ing, that might have passed, with asheet or two of plate-glass, for 
a public-house. A pretty ornamental cottage was a little beyond, 
on the opposite side. The windows were wide open, but were 

rotected by jalousies, and through the shrubbery in front came 
‘the voices of singing men and the voices of singing women ;” 
the villa was built of wood, painted white, with a number of 
windows opening into the garden. The perfume exhaled from 
the plants by the heavy dew and the heat-was exquisite. My 
companion was in raptures with the fair ladies’ voices. Going 
a little further we came to a handsome terrace of stucco houses, 
three stories, with attics, very desirable private residences. In the 
tch in front of the third house were our two fair friends, who 
find carried on the flirtation with the sucking Lord Chancellor. The 
effect of the climate certainly is to induce a decided “ spooni- 
ness,” and a tendency towards balls rather than the legitimate 
career of camping out at Lambing down, and branding bullocks. 1 
have a romantic memory of a night—another night—at a villa 
facing the river in the old town, and we were out in the verandah, 
and a pretty girl in white demi-toilette lighted my cigar for me, 
and entertained me with very pleasant, frank conversation, and 
she had an abandon known only in colonial society. Those nights 
on verandahs in tropical climates are always pleasant memories. 

After the terrace we came to the gates of the carriage drive to 
government house. The house was visible, a handsome white stone 
structure, in the style of 2 modern country (landed proprietor’s) 
establishment. To the left of the gates there were public gardens, 
and hard by the combined botanical and acclimatisation gardens; 
the latter, as we were informed, a most creditable institution. I 
was pleased with Brisbane by night. It struck me, however, as too 
hot for a permanent residence. A great controversy reigns to this 
day, equal to the question of Lord and Lady Byron, as to which 
is better, Brisbane or Rockhampton, the capital of the north. 
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BLACKLOCK FOREST. 


XX. 


And thus the whirligig of time brings in his revenges. 
Twelfth Night. 


“CATHERINE,” said Sir Richard to the widow, “you have 
heard from the woodman Axworth of yesterday’s strange oc- 
currences, and how my marriage was interrupted. You are now 
to be informed that it can never take place. Enough as to that, 
Who is this young man whose presence indicates a breach of the 
conditions on which you and the rest live here?” 

She replied that the “young man” was an Italian, giving his 
name as Ridotti— Giacomo Ridotti; and then followed the recital 
of all the particulars which excusingly explained the “ breach of 
the conditions” on which, &c. What had happened in the loch 
and transpired in the castle, in connexion with what the baronet 
too well knew had occurred in the Church and at Belmont; the 
rescue of Giacomo by—of all persons in the world—the deaf mute! 
and the reappearance in the castle vault of the figure he had seen 
in the coffee-room of the Turin hotel; that presentment, which had 
seemed to him his brother Edmund as he lived twenty years before, 
now standing on the very spot where the skeleton of their father 
had, five years after, been discovered !—all this, working on his 
superstitious susceptibility, convinced him that a correcting Provi- 
dence had converted his own wrong doings into operations aiding 
the nghts of others; that he had just seen the lover and beloved 
of Isabella, and the legitimate heir to the baronetcy of Blacklock. 

“Catherine,” said he, “I'll contend no more against fate. 
Listen. After I had returned. home yesterday, having discovered 
that Mrs. Goldrich had grossly wronged her husband, daughter, 
and myself by concealment, falsehood, and deception, 1 was 
suddenly confronted by that lawyer Lovell, who, you may re- 
member, left Blackleigh some time after my brother’s death at 

eva, and seems to have since had no permanently fixed resi- 
dence, He had been, until yesterday, away in London, engaged 
in this Italian gentleman’s affairs, which being settled, he lost not 
& moment in following him to Blackleigh. There he heard of my 
permed marriage, and came to console me for the loss of my 

e by information that 1 was no longer the possessor of the 
Blacklock title and property, as he bore with him all legal as well 
48 moral proof that this Italian gentleman, Giacomo Ridotti, is the 
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elder son of my deceased brother Edmund ; that the child buried 
at Genoa was not the one your husband Antonio supposed, but the 
nephew of my brother’s wife; and that Giacomo Ridotti is in 
truth Sir Edmund Giacomo Ridotti Blackleigh, hitherto, by his 
Italian grandfather’s desire, only known—even to himself—by his 
Italian names. I had learned much of this before Lovell told me 
of it; but relying on his ignorance, or on circumstances that might 

revent the truth becoming otherwise known to my disadvantage, 
F opment my suit to Miss Goldrich, secure at least from all fear 
that the other—the lost 4th, be found. You start! I sq 
my wicked intent was to secure Miss Goldrich, so that if the heir 
to the baronetcy might supersede me as lord of the castle, I should 
still become the lord of Blackleigh Hall and Belmont. N ow, 
Kate, you have been true to me, not only in concealing what you 
may know endangering my interests, but in hiding within your 
own —* distressed conscience what you knew must disturb 
my peace. The performances of Antonio and yourself at the Hall 
feast indicated some reserved knowledge, at least on his part, while 
his manner and bearing continued to be such as held me ever in 
fear of some revealment which might be destructive to my posi- 
tion. In short, I felt myself in his power, and confess to a great 
relief in his death. In your heart I knew there was nothing 
inimical to me, and you will acknowledge I have shown feelings 
towards you, not only in the sense which But I need not 
define. I had my own reasons for thinking the poor dumb boy 
might not be Antonio’s son, and you may have had reasons stronger 
still; but, had he been my own son, could I have been a better 
father to him, in reference to his position and all-else considered? 
Your conduct has indeed been that of a fond mother; but, Kate, 
he is no more my son than Antonio’s. Your expression is of 
amazement, not that of contradiction. Js he your son? Since! 
have known that the elder boy is not dead, I have discovered that 
the younger one is alive ; ay, and to be found! The dumb lad is 
not your son.” 

he poor woman, bursting into tears, said: 

“Whatever has been done, you, sir, have had the joy of it— 
nought but its misery for me !” 

“My dear, I know it; but you have suffered enough, and I 
shall now keep your secrets as you have kept mine. Our future 
concealments, however, will not, like the past, be maintained to the 
injury of any one, since they can only affect ourselves. You re- 
member, on the festal night at the Hall, that a lady, looking on 
the infant you carried, exclaimed, ‘This child has no lobes to his 
ears! TJ looked, and saw the deficiency, but thought no more of 
it till I lately learned that, in the printed description of the miss- 
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. its personal details included the peculiarity alluded to. 
_ Now, without another word, speak at once to this.” ' 

_ She answered, “I can say more in few words. That poor deaf 
and dumb young man was the child stolen and put into my care 
to pass as my own. The sign described in the printed bill was 
omitted by my husband when he translated it to you, because if 

had known of it, he feared you might throw up your gain to 
Fis loss, besides losing his power over you, if he should choose to 
turn against you; and, after his death, I preserved the secret for 

sake only—for your sake, Sir Richard. God forgive met” 
Preserve it still awhile for both our sakes,” said Sir Richard. 
“Recover and preserve your composure, and send—that is, beg 
Mr. Ridotti to oblige me by his presence, not mentioning me by 
name.” 

Giacomo found him sitting with brow buried in his hands; nor 
did he move from that position till the former stood at his side 
awaiting recognition. ‘The baronet, on seeing Giacomo, instantly 
rose from his chair, and, placing it for his nephew’s occupation, 
bowed to him with no mock humility. Giacomo, declining to sit, 
the other remained standing, while he spoke as follows, with the 
hesitations indicated : 

“T came here this morning—as to a secluded refuge from the 
eyes of the world—to have my own sight—amazed—by again 
meeting —in substantial personality ——- what, as a vision, had 
astonished me, some time back, at Turin. Ay, I see, by your ex- 

ion, you remember the effect your entrance into the coffee- 
toom at the hotel had upon the person, who only saw you for a 
few seconds, ere you abruptly retired, not having found the one 
you sought. But the object of my coming here was to arrange 
with the people who I intend—that is, who I intended—to remain 
in secret occupation of this—this seclusion—unknown to any but 
themselves and the other forest-keepers—to arrange with them for 
my leaving the neighbourhood altogether—in consequence of 
certain events of yesterday at—at Blackleigh Church, and of which 

will rejoice to be informed, though he, who now addresses you, 
is most severely affected by their issue! You may now be at once 
aware that I am no other than Sir Richard—I should rather 
merely say—Richard Blackleigh—your uncle.” 

iacomo, instantly reaching a chair for himself, and declining to 
take it till the other was seated, said, with unaffected feeling: 

“Pray, uncle, speak as you should to the most humbled of men 
who would now have been no living one save, under God’s merciful 
allowance, by the agency of that poor deaf mute, his dog, and the - 


| here, who made that agency conclusively effective in my 
Tesuscitation from death by drowning.” 


ing child, 
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“TI know all,” said Sir Richard, more composedly than before, 
“To resume. I came here also to inform the poor woman who 
summoned—who requested you—to confer with me in this room, 
and who passes for the mother of the deaf mute, that he is dis. 
covered to have been the child stolen from a garden-house at 
Geneva, and whose loss your grandfather has mourned for more 
than twenty years, with the yet undying hope that he might be 
recovered. is infant was consigned to its foster-mother by her 
husband Antonio, whose will was her terror and law. hile 
Antonio lived, she kept his secret in fear; after his death she had 
her own reasons for still preserving it; and she cherished the child, 
in love the more tender, when its infirmities became subsequently 
—— 

ere the narrator paused under those emotions which he only 
wished had been earlier active in his heart; while Giacomo, not 
less agitated, and fearing some error in his understanding that 
might be corrected to his bitter disappointment, asked “ whose the 
child was supposed to be?” 
“No one,” said Sir Richard, “has questioned her being the 
mother, but local gossip fathered the child on one who was not her 
husband, and the contradiction of its features and complexion to 
those of the Italian Antonio favoured a scandal, supported further 
by my known care for both the mother and the infant, after her 
husband’s death, though I did no more than kindly pity might 
have done for the orphan and a mother widowed under circum- 
stances of a most tragical kind.” : 
; “ b am aware,” said Giacomo, “ of all connected with the Italian’s 

eath.” 

Sir Richard continued: “ At all events, fully believing the child 
to be hers, I enabled the woman to maintain him in a manner 
more than equal to her rank; and you will learn from the young 
man himself that he never desired a happier existence than he has 
had in his supposed mother’s care, or than he has enjoyed in the 
reciprocated love of that sweet girl whom you have seen with him.” 

Giacomo signified that he had observed the indications of their 
fond attachment. 

“Your friend Mr. Lovell came to me last evening, having 
heard, from a Blackport barmaid, of your appearance the night 
before at the inn, and of your being missing the next morning 
under circumstances that alarmed her. He informed me, under 
convincing evidence, that you were my deceased brother's eldest 
son, wrongly supposed by me to have died in your infancy——" 

“ But,” said Giacomo, under the fear before alluded to, “ I have 
understood a leading motive to your coming here was to inform 


the foster-mother that the deaf mute was my brother. Pray con- 
firm me in this.” 
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_ “Pardon my bewilderment among the ann Se hts that hold 
conflict in my brain,” replied the other. “ With his proofs of 

being my elder nephew, Lovell brought also one of the 
printed advertisements issued at Genoa on the loss of your infant 
. He translated it to me, and one particular in the instant 
convinced me the lost one was found! Various other circum- 
stances, besides those of complexional, and even featural resem- 
blances, were evidential; but when I heard read the one par- 
ticular that Antonio had suppressed, it only remained to com- 
municate with the feetee-ceatiaind and it is now left me to say, 
that there remains not a possibility to hang a doubt upon. The 
deaf mute is your brother ! 

iacomo would have rushed that instant into the next room to 
satisfy his eyes, and to let forth his fraternal passion of love; but 
the implorings of his uncle to suppress it a brief while longer 
restrained him. Sir Richard continued : 

“Strange was your meeting Mr. Lovell at Geneva; strange our 
meeting at Turin and here; passing strange the revealments made 
during the last two days; but strange above all, this fortuitous 
meeting of the two sons and their uncle, in the yet remaining 
chambers of their ancestral castle! For more than twenty years 
I have been the ignorant usurper of the title and possessions 
which Iam now here to restore to you ; while, at the same time, 
I restore your lost brother; resign to you the lady of your love; 
and, to her, the chosen of her heart. I only implore of you such 
a fiction as may account for your absence from the Blackport inn, 
on your return to it; and that you will preserve secret this seclu- 
sion and the particulars only known to its occupants; leaving all 
the rest, that is necessary to your and your brother’s interests, to 
develop itself in the natural process of inquiry, information, or dis- 
covery by others.” 

Giacomo had, of course, no hesitation in conceding what (as 
we have seen) he himself desired; and his plan of action was as 
follows: to be conducted, by the woodman Axworth, in the most 
direct way to Blackport; to report himself to the inn barmaid as 
having been lost in the forest, until recovered by a woodsman too 
late for his return before night; as having slept at one of the inner 
sedges: and as having occupied the residue of his absent time 
with a guide in rambling about, and visiting the Black Loch— 
the grave of his friend Wilton. He would then, as if pre- 
viously ignorant of it, learn from the barmaid all she could com- 
municate of what had occurred after he left the inn, being equally 
careful to evince the knowledge of nothing further than might be 
afforded by Mr. Lovell and the Goldriches. ‘The deaf mute would 
also be left in perfect ignorance that he had rescued from death his 
own brother, until his uncle should bring about his restoration as 
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the result of combined evidence yet to be completed; and thus 
Giacomo would depart i iately, with no expression of feeling 
at t, beyond that of gratitude to his 
is was well enacted. Giacomo cordially pressed the hands of 
old Rawbold, kissed the two women, and embraced the deaf mute 
—not failing to observe his lobeless ears. The dog, too, reci- 
Giacomo’s affectionate farewell; and, without further 
y, he took horse with Axworth, who conducting him to the 
little gate, through which he entered the woods on quitting the 
inn, there left him to return to it. 
e may just add that, during their ride through the wood, on 
jacomo’s expressing his wonder how the secrecy of “ the vaults” 
had remained so long preserved, Axworth replied: 

“Lauk, sir, why ‘tis as mooch as the bowldest of the folk here- 
abouts wad do, to pass threugh the ’ood by the common road. 
Fur they hav’ a-eared about waalking skellingtons, and ghostes, till 
they prefars the langest waay round to the shartest way direct. 
You'll say why arn’t we afeard; but we be under a charm like; so 
as we ha’n’t miver seed nothing to fright us: but when folk be 
tawld o things, they do fancy things, and mak a baboon out 0 
the knot o’ a tree-cloomp. hen they believes in a skellington 
as wore a ring that b’longed to Sir Edmund, and larns how it 
shook it off from the finger-bone and dlided out o the ruins, 
threugh an ould portole into the Black Loch, why, in coose 
they'll b’lieve anything; and there be a lot moore of fearfulness 
to keep they from trespassing wheer they b’ant wanted.” 

We need say nothing of Giacomo’s nght understanding of the 
matter; and we leave him awhile, that our narrative may recur to 
what is passing in the castle vaults. 

After Giacomo’s departure, Sir Richard bade all the hearers 
understand that the secret of the vaults was sacred as ever; and 
leaving with Mary instructions to keep her mute lover ignorant of 
enyting more than he now knew, he beckoned Oatherine to attend 
him in his private room, and there listened to her narrative. 

Omitting all with which the reader is already acquainted, we 
come at once to the remainder, in relation to which the widow 
thus continued, though the reader will allow for our improvement 
on her language: 

“ After the funeral of Mr. Edmund’s supposed elder boy at 
Genoa, my husband immediately thought of stealing away (as he 
imagined) the only remaining infant; and hard work he had, 
with all histhreats, to overcome my scruples, for I had, even then, 
my feelings for a high-born child being debased to our station; 
and still more I thought of the poor grandfather, who had lost 
daughter, son-in-law, and grandchild—all but the one pet lamb, 
that was unto him then, as all the flock before, put together. 
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_ &£You fool,’ said he, ‘have you been the more y be- 
ces ae eee ee ? 
__ ©T asked him what he meant by that. 


_ ‘J mean you to take a hint,’ said he. ‘ You might have had 
ahighborn father to your child—to your pet lamb, not mine; 
and this stolen child will be as happy as that-one would have been, 
knowing nothing of its mother’s doings.’ ) 

“Though I saw what he hinted at in this (as a threat involving 
your disgrace, Sir Richard, in mine), I professed ignorance of his 
meaning, and I recurred to the poor old grandfather and the dis- 
tress of the other Italian relatives. 

«<Bah? said he, ‘the old grandfather will be prevented from 

ing his own family by making the child of a disobedient 
Englishman heir to its property, and the property of an old En 
lish baronetcy will be restored to its proper and purely Englis 
rs. e child will be as happy as it cares to be, and the 
Sisinherited Ridottis happier than otherwise they could have been; 
gono more of your scruples. I help Sir Richard to his title and 
fortune. Yes, I do not only serve—I make him. He shall help 
me: he shall be made to pay for what he has had of me—and of 
mine |” 

“Then, Sir Richard, he pierced through me with his eyes, and, 
putting his hand upon that knife you know of, he added: 

~ Yes, he shall pay for what he has had of you—as I think. 
Do not say no, and I will not ask you to say yes. Well, we have 
in our possession the boy; and we just let Sir Richard guess we 
have also himself in our power, for he shall have mysterious hints 
that will make him come to our terms of secrecy. Yes, and if he 
die, to the stoppage of our gains in him we have the prize of ransom 
from the grandfather, or the purchase of secrecy from the other 
Ridottis. Again, let the baronet fail in his promises to me, he 
thall lose his title and the estates belonging ; a penalty well merited 
by one who, profiting by the execution of his guilty suggestions, 
would be false to his agents who fulfilled them. You do as I bid 

ou, or I will bind you and Sir Richard together in the bonds of 
oe and you shall be the worst enemy of him whom you may 
Most desire to befriend. The child is just of the age your own 
- Would have been, if what I suspect, but what I do not ask you to 
admit, had been followed by its natural consequences. But come, 
let that be set aside, unless you would compel me to do as I have 
tened. We—that is, Sir Richard, you, and I—are in equal 
conditions of guilt, and we must play out the game so that all 
may be winners. The death of only one child shall be made to 
fetve the baronet’s purpose, by the abstraction of the other to 
frve ours as well.’ 
“All this and much more acted upon my fears for you, Sir 
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: for myself, and even for the child, for Antonio uttered 
rs other ions of the most ‘reckless intent which 


reduced me to be the mere tool of his purposes, until I could no 
longer think, nor indeed can I now think, how best to speak in 
excuse for my conduct then or since——” 

“ Pray,” said Sir Richard, “confine yourself to the narration of 
facts, and leave me to think for you, since you have shown and 
said enough to enable me so to do in respect to your feelings and 
motives.” 

“We lodged,” continued Catherine, “with Antonio’s sister, in 
a secluded part of Genoa, near the Villa Nidotti, and greatly 
favourable to the escape of a thief, unless his pursuers should be 
numerous as the alleys and turnings offering themselves to hig 
service. The sister was his very second self, though wrongly 
estimated by her neighbours as not less honest than poor; and the 
prospect of reward from her brother was sufficiently inviting for 
any employment he might require of her, She had been a mother, 
and could instruct me in all the preparations necessary to the 
management of a weaned child. Three or four days only were 
left before the sailing of Mr. Goldrich’s ship; and if the stealth of 
the infant could not have been effected within that time, Antonio 
must have returned to England alone, leaving me and his sister to 
do our best—or rather worst—during the interval between this 
and the next voyage ; the sister being placed first in command, as 
he could not m on me as other than accessory tothe designed 
abduction. Expectation of immediate success was far in the rear 
of his hope, but on the last day, an hour or two before the ship 
was to sail, the very best that he could desire was afforded. As 
we had observed before, the old family nurse came from the Villa 
Ridotti into the garden between the house and the cliff overhang- 
ing the sea-beach, with the child in her arms. At the same 
moment the performance of Punch was commencing in the road 
adjoming the garden level, and not a man, woman, or child near 
the place but was engaged in the entertainment. The nurse has- 
tened to deposit the child in the summer-house, close to the flight 
of steps leading down to the beach, and like all the rest was ab 
sorbed in the enjoyment of the show. In a minute we were at 
the foot of the steps, not a straggler on the beach to observe us. 
In another minute my sister-in-law, furnished with a fitti 

mmmphing cloth, was in the summer-house, and the sleeping chil 

tenderly removed from its couch; the Ridotti mantle arrang 

over a pillow so as to preserve the appearance of the child in its 
undisturbed repose, and in a minute or two more the infant was 
in my arms at the bottom of the stair-flight. The few faint cnes 
it made were drowned in the squeaking of Punch and the laughter 
of his audience, and we had no difficulty in escaping by the 
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gure and deserted lanes which soon brought us to the house 
Rey asweie we waiting our arrival, though little i 
gach success as had attended us. It was now time for him to 
in the ship, but my bewilderment alarmed him until he had 
TReally terrified me out of my conscientious hesitation, and his 
sister carrying the child, I followed them to the quay, where the 
ip’s boat with two of the crew was in readiness to take my 
d on board. 
“Hallo! said one of the sailors, as I stepped into the boat and 
took the child from my sister-in-law, ‘what! your wife too, and a 







one besides?” 
us Yes; replied Antonio, ‘and I’m glad you have waited the 
mother of the young one’s convenience, , easel if you had sailed 
only a day sooner, my lady might not have been even “as well as 
may be expected ” in such a case.’ 
“We left my sister-in-law on the quay, and I truly felt the 
exhaustion, which was ascribed to a too sudden call on the energies 
ofa delicate young mother. The child and I were consigned to 
the‘ lady’s cabin,’ and in another hour the captain came on board, 
saying, ‘a young woman had run up to him in breathless haste just 
as he was quitting the quay, with a small packet to be delivered to 
Antonio.’ Of its contents I knew nothing until after our return 
to England, when I learned that it enclosed a copy of the printed 
advertisement which was at the time of embarking being pasted 
, the public buildings and churches of Genoa, describing 
lost child, and offering reward for its recovery. Antonio 
sternly prohibited my questioning further, and all I could do was 
tocherish the infant, as if fate had purposely transferred it from 
the old nurse’s keeping to mine for some good end. When 
Antonio was dead, I found the copy of the Italian advertisement 
describing the lost child. He had informed me of its having been 
incorrectly translated to you, leaving out the mention of the pecu- 
orem the child’s ears; and now the idea of at once restoring 
the’ boy wholly occupied me, but I saw not my way without 
tevealments most endangering to yourself, Sir Richard, in my own 
min. I knew you to be as ignorant of the boy’s ——- as you 
“were wrong in your suspicions concerning it; and no solace came 
tome until I discovered the poor child’s infirmity of dumbness, 
when I weighed the past grief of the grandfather with the misery 
d experience in recovering a deaf mute! 

“Then came the dreadful suspicion of my father’s guilt, when 
brother was rescued from the death intended by the wrecker ! 
Inquire not into that! Believe in the years of remorseful 
rte that have been the punishment of the guilty. Let my 
8 gratitude for the preservation of his son, and his sorrow 
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for sins; let my misery as the result of conduct under 
one ne of a vicious man, and our pap, senee of what 
both owe to you for the seclusion you have afforded us in these 
vaults; let us have credit for all we should feel towards God and 
yourself, in having provided us with such an asylum, the crown- 
ing good of which has been the preservation of your elder nephew 
from death, and the restoration of the other from obscurity. M 
treatmeat of William Morgan has been, I trust, sufficiently 
for; and may what remains of the wrong done to the Ridotti 
family and your younger nephew rest upon me/ All I have to 
joy in is the marriage of my brother to William’s sister, and the 
angel-like love and care which the poor deaf-mute has had from 
Morgan. Qualified by your goodness so to do, she has 
taught him as only such a young schoolmistress could teach, and 
as only such a pupil could be taught; and I almost fear it will be 
impossible for them to unlearn what “_~ have mutually taught 
oa ether, to the issue of that love that has already made them 
as one.” 

“ Oatherine,” said Sir Richard, “it now only remains with me 
to preserve you from any penalties beyond those you have suffered 
already. I am self-condemned for conduct unfilial to my mother, 
unfraternal to my brother, most culpable in the concealment of the 
Ridotti name from Mr. Lovell, and in my uninquiring reception of 
Antonio’s imperfect evidence in my own favour. @ Retire, there- 
-_ and request Mary, with her loving pupil, to attend me 

ere,” 
Sir Richard stood to receive his younger nephew, as he had 
before received his brother; but the former declined to sit before 
Sir Richard was seated, when, taking Mary’s hand, he made her 
sit beside him. 

“Interpret to him,” said the baronet, “as I speak: I have die 
covered that the person he has saved from death is a gentleman of 
rank greater than my own. Of this he is to say nothing; butit 
will be of great importance to himself, for it has led me to know 
that he is a gentleman too.” (As Mary told this, she looked 
euidiaiebenaiile rather than exultant, while he looked exultant, as 
he Sean Mary to his side.) ‘He will have to leave this place, 
and live with people of a superior grade.” (When he understood 
this, the mute uttered a kind of angry bark; looked almost 
savagely irate, and clasping Mary still more fondly, shook his 
head as in defiance of fate.) “He will not have to leave behind 
him any one who desires to follow him; and he will trust in al 
coming to pass, as he can desire it; but he must appear ignorant 
even of so much as J am telling him, until he learns.it—and much 
more—from another.” (The mute nodded his perfect acqur 
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qwence.) “ He must not allude to this place; nor must he speak 
of his having saved the oe gentleman.” (That he was still 
more prompt to give assurance of.) “ His old friend, Sir Ri 
will remain not less his friend, because he will find new an 
better friends.” (This was greeted with a stare of surprise, and 
questioning belief.) “ Perhaps his supposed mother 1s not his 
mother.” was too astonished at once to communicate 
this.) “It is so, Mary,” said Sir Richard; “tell him what I 
have said.” (On learning this, the mute sate fixed in thoughtful 
emotion, till a something intuitive informed his imagining, and 
fears gushed into his eyes, as if he fancied it might be so.) “I 
only prepare him with so much now, lest the sudden discovery of 
allmight be too much for his retained composure.” (The mute 
iated the caution.) “ He has not had, from his six months’ 
. , areal living mother; the more affection is due to her 

who has ever been to him, so long as he can remember, all that a 
mother could be.” (This being repeated to him, he would have 
mushed into his foster-mother’s arms at the moment; but he was 
desired to conceal from Catherine his knowledge of the fact at 
present, and his determinate expression to do so removed all fear 
of his doing otherwise.) ‘ And now,” said Sir Richard to Mary, 
“retire with your loving beloved one, assured that happier days 
are in store for you both; but be silent, I pray, and preserve the 
secret of these vaulted chambers. You know how important to 
old Rawbold and his daughter has been the preservation of this 
seclusion; and, if only for my sake alone, you will be anxious for 
itscontinued privacy. I have much to think of and to arrange. 
Bid Catherine supply me with such refreshment as she may have 
in her larder, mg prepare my bed for the forthcoming night. 
This done, I would be left alone till the morning.” 

Sir Richard could have clasped his nephew to his breast; but 
cordially shaking his hand, and that of Mary, he bowed them out 
of the chamber, as if they had been the lord and lady of the 
castle; and then, having supped, began to mature his arrangements 
for abdicating the baronetcy of Blacklock. 

He now marvelled that the better feelings, suddenly active in 
his heart, could have remained so long neutralised by the seductive 
opportunities for ignoble indulgence. Why had his deceased 
brother imbibed an: the mother’s goodness, and himself the un- 
worthy parts of his father? Some cause for sequent delinquency 
and sorrow might be found in a certain obstinacy common to the 
amily at large; in the parental partiality, on both sides, occasion- 
ing fal preference a [outrance ; but he was constrained to admit 
the difference between the weakness that yields to vicious sugges- 
tion, and the “ failings that lead to virtue’s side.” : 
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HOW WE WENT TO THE SEASIDE IN 186s, 


Whaat an intensely hot summer was that of 1868! We Lon. 
doners were scorched, stewed, or suffocated, as the great city was 
alternately an inferno, an oven, or a Turkish bath! ‘The park 
looked like the desert of Sahara, and the pavement felt as ifs 
volcano was bubbling away beneath it. The air was used up, and 
so were the folks, who 3 instead of breathing it. Can it be 
wondered at, then, that the annual exodus to the seaside wasa 
mighty one, and commenced long before the usual time, so that 
during the whole of the month of July a surging mass of tepid 
humanity beset the London railway terminuses, and streams of 
cabs, surmounted with luggage, met one’s gaze in every thorough- 
fare. Ere long western London assumed a deserted melanchol 
look, and seemed painfully to say, “ Here I am prematurely old, 
gone to seed before my time.” 


Circumstances over which I-had no control—to wit, the serious 
illness of some members of my family—had rendered it impossible 
for me to participate in the delightful movement alluded to. All 
through July and August I was condemned to wander—solitary 
and sad—amidst the deserted squares and echoing streets of 
Tyburnia, a silent spectator of the flight of my compatriots— 
doomed, whilst rendering in a quavering voice “The last rose 
of summer left blooming alone,” to, day by day, re-enter the 
portals of my prison—I mean my house—in anything but 4 
‘blooming” mood. 

At length—at length—I was free; the doctor had os 
and had pronounced his patients cured—change of air was all that 
was necessary. We were to leave town as soon as possible. Why 
—oh, why !—did that doctor himself go away without saying 
where we were to go to! The question was a most perplexing 
one, especially as it was complicated with health. If you went to 
an amusing place, it was unhealthy; and if to a healthy one, it 
was stupid. ides, we were ree bi acquainted with most of the 
seaside resorts, within a reasonable distance of London, and we 
were bent upon going somewhere where a slight—ever so slight— 
sensation of novelty might be experienced. “Ever fresh and 
ever fair,” sings Saadi, the Persian poet, and freshness and fairness 
are things I have ever naturally “cottoned” to. In our dilemms 
we determined to take the advice of our few stray friends that 
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were left in town. Unhappy decision! How fearfully “taking 
advice” always increases one’s perplexities! How can it be other- 
wise indeed, when the opinions of no two people agree ? If A B, 
for instance, recommends Broadstairs, C D is sure to denounce it; 
while F’s eulogistic description of Teignmouth is counterbalanced, 
gs it were, by the depreciatory language of G H concerning it, 
& When doctors disagree who is to decide?’ Is not the last state 
of the man who takes their advice worse than the first? 


In a dreadful state of indecision, Maria (Maria is my wife) and 

I were moodily turning over the pages of our Bradshaw, and had 
actually wandered off into the maze of advertisements which 
ent the volume, when my eye dighted upon a woodcut 
gepresenting @ terrace of houses of noble elevation fronting a broad 
expanse of ocean, backed up by a clump of venerable trees, The 
whole scene was charming, and purported to be a representation of 
(let us call it) the new watering-place of Holgate, on the Essex 


coast, 

Being both of us equally impressed with the architectural and 
rural beauties of the scene, we decided at once on “ Holgate,” 
and Maria forthwith departed with frantic joy to finish her 

The next morning, at an abnormally early hour, we started for 
the Shoreditch Station. We were to go on and secure lodgin 
and telegraph for the children and servants. We seesbel the 
terminus of the Great Eastern Railway in pouring rain. Now 
Shoreditch on the finest of days, and in the brightest of weathers, 
can hardly be called a cheerful spot, and on a damp, drizzling, 
autumnal morning it is decidedly very much the reverse. We 
found it so now. The station looked damp, and the carriages felt 
80, but we consoled ourselves by picturing in imagination the 
charms of Holgate, to which each moment and each mile brought 
us in closer proximity. Thus we dreamt on, as the iron horse 
_tatried us across the green flats of Essex. Our meditations were 

brought abruptly to a close by the train stopping, and a voice 

ting us to “change for Holgate.” The change effected, we 
found ourselves upon a single line of rail, which, leaving the 
main line, proceeded to penetrate one of the most dreary tracts of 
country imaginable. It was low, flat, and marshy, without either 
trees or houses. Our spirits sunk as we surveyed the sad and melan- 
tholy scene; but, determined not to give way to foolish: fore- 

I touched Maria’s shoulder, and in a re-assuring tone 
whispered playfully “Holgate.” I little thought I was announcing 
a2 accomplished fact. Even as I spoke the train aye and on 
putting my head out of the window, I found we had arrived at a 
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looking little railway station, sadly in want of Tepair, 
There was altogether a grim air of poverty-stricken unhappiness 
about the place and its belongings, which struck damply, as jt 
were, upon my sensibilities. I shuddered, and by some 
association of ideas my thoughts wandered te “Mark Tapley” 
and his “Eden.” But my lucubrations were brought to an end 
by the opening of the door, and by the appearance of an indi. 
vidual in a green velveteen suit. “ What is this place?’ I asked 
him; and to my amazement and consternation he replied, 
“ Holgate.” 

I shall never forget Maria’s face as we descended upon the plat- 
form! ~ 

We gazed around us. * All we could discern were some rows of 
mean-looking houses, the damp stucco from which was in places 
falling off. 

Our mansions must be further off we concluded. “ Where js 
Albion-terrace?” we inquired of our friend -in velveteen (who 
apparently combined all the offices of guard, station-master, and 
porter in his noble person). “ That there,” the man replied 
promptly, but ungrammatically, indicating with a dirty forefinger 
a row of the aforesaid mildewed-looking tenements. Maria and 
I again collapsed internally. 

Bending our saddened steps in the direction of these houses 
through a poor little street, and guided by the directions of the 
aboriginal inhabitants, we reached the house agent’s office—the 
habitation of the author of the advertisement. This man ofa 

igantic imagination was not much we found to look at. Like his 
Saad, he showed best on paper. He informed us, to our sur 
prise, that Holgate was quite full just then. 

“Tf you had only come a week ago,” he said, “or if you could 
wait for another fortnight there would be plenty of accommo 
dation.” 

(According to my experience this is usually the case; by some 
inscrutable fatality 1 am always finding myself doing things in this 
intermediate period.) 

e were just going out when he suddenly recollected that 
there were rooms to be “’ad at ’olly Lodge, just the thing, large 
‘ouse, and “ighly respectable.” So he handed us an order to 
view. . 

Need I say with what avidity we rushed forward to in 
these desirable quarters? We found them to be contained m 4 
detached building, standing, as the auctioneers say, “in its own 

unds.” But the grounds in question consisted of a mangy-look- 
ing bit of lawn, opening on to the railway station. Nathless we 
were not particular, for our little children were, we recollected, 
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ies ag tin RC gy ea Pee oe ect wlag we 

& o we incontinently. first impression created on my 

pind upon being ush into the egg ots apartments, 

that sea-side lodgings are all alike. Did any such ever exist, 

T should ou 3 cys ee a en het wax flowers in the 
siting-Toom nd by what inscrutable fatality does it ha 

that the glass > i 


over the mantelpiece is always enveloped, as to its 
frame, in green cut paper? And that the fireplace is decorated 
with elaborate devices inf ornamental shavings? 

_ [was pondering over these knotty points, and contemplating a 
dreadful specimen of art in the shape of a huge oil painting, repre- 
senting a fat and gorgeous female, all fingers, rings, and brooches, 
when the door opened, and (evidently) the original of the picture 
entered the room. 

“Pray be seated, sir,” she said with frosty civility, after bowing 

ightly; “ I = ppm ob pe are looking for apartments?” 
Yes, I am,” I replied. 

“Before proceeding to business,” she continued, loftily, and in 
a crescendo tone of voice, this time directing her conversation to 
Maria, “ it will be necessary that I tell you a little about myself. 
This is not a lodging-house, you will observe, mum.” (Here she 
waved her hand in the general direction of the apartments.) “ And 
Jam not a lodging-housekeeper.” 

“Then, Maria, we had better go elsewhere,” I said, rising; “I 
am sorry there has been a mistake, but the agent gave me an order 
to view.” 

“ Allow me, sir,” she interposed, with calm dignity, “allow me 
one moment to explain myself. Although this is not a lodging- 
house, and I am not, as you can see, a lodging-housekeeper— 
circumstances over which I have no control—and—and—” she 
added, interrupting herself quickly, “ my excessive fondness for 
society induces me to accommodate parties who appear eligible to 
be occupants of such a residence as mine.” (Here she glanced 
proudly at the plat of artificial flowers.) “ My name is Steggles,” 
the resumed more softly, “and I am the widow of an officer who 
terved his country—in her Majesty’s customs. He was most 
ee emneeted, and had a huncle who——” 

“Excuse me,” I here interposed, “ our time is very short. 
What are your terms?” 

“My terms, sir, is six guineas a week, which iricludes plate, 
lining, and attendance. But permit me to ask you a few 







“Well, ma’am, pray go on,” I said, testily, for I was heartily 
tired of her. 
“Business is business,” she resumed, in a steady, aggravating 
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tone of voi “and I allus likes to get things straight in the 


beginning. I su ou are married, sir?” 
“ Married ! Why, what do you mean?” I vociferated, while 
Maria sprung indignantly out of her chair. 

“No offence, ma’am—no offence. Sarah Steggles is the last 
person to give offence; only the last gent as was here I had my 
icions on; but I see you are quite correct, Pray sit do 
maam. I have a most beautiful cook, and you will have every. 

thing most comfortable, though I say it as shouldn’t——” 

«“ Wal, Mrs. Steggles,” I pone wearied out, “if you think 
we shall do, say so, or we will go elsewhere.” 

“Yes, sir,” she murmured, quite gravely; “you appears a per. 
fect gent.” 


Well, to make a long story short, we took the drawing-room 
apartments “for a fortnight certain,” and immediately telegraphed 
for our children and servants, who duly arrived next day. We 
were uncommonly pleased to see them. Holgate does not improve 
on acquaintance, and children always seem able to enliven a dull 
place wonderfully. 

Mrs. Steggles met them at the door. 

“Be sure, young man,” she said to the flyman, “ you carry 
those boxes quietly up-stairs, because I have an invalid in the 
dining-room apartments who can’t abear noise.” 

This was the first time I had realised the fact of there being 
fellow-lodgers in the house, as we had seen nothing of them since 
our arrival. 

We were destined, however, before long, to become fully cog- 
nisant of their presence, as I shall proceed to show. It was the 
second morning after our arrival that, as I was sitting alone after 
breakfast, gazing from out the window at the “noble terrace” of 
the advertisement, represented, as I before remarked, by a row of 
small tenements in want of repair, that I was startled by a pro- 
longed scream, so shrill and sustained, that I should have thought 
it could hardly have issued from the throat of a human being. 
Then all was still. It certainly had proceeded from a room just 
above the one in which I was sitting; and fearing something was 
the matter, I rung the bell, and summoned the servant of the 
establishment. 

Susan said: “It was only poor Mrs. Moss, who was a great in- 
valid, and suffered dreadful rom her ’ead.” 

I was by no means satisfied, but could get no other explanation. 
The cry was hardly that of physical pain, I thought; and there 
was something, it appeared to me, strange and weird in its into 
nation, I suppose my inquiries of Susan went further than I ex- 
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e for not long afterwards she reappeared with a rr and said 
ft Me Mo y ed to non trig pe sage oa 
on which was ved, in tiny letters, “Mr. Adolphe 
ms iritualist,” onl likes admit in ph 
A tall, unt man, of no particular age; long, black, lank hair 
i thought looked very like a wig) fell low over the shoul- 
A face long and smooth; a complexion sallow and cada- 
yerous-looking ; lips thick, sensual, and cruel, and general ap 
ance decidedly unpleasant. Dressed in a suit of black dittos, and 
- with large turn-down collars, the most remarkable thing about him - 
was his eyes; they were roving and unsteady, and yet at times 
there came a look of glazed vacancy about them, which almost led 
me to imagine that he had been drinking. He _ with a slight 
foreign accent, but good English, and for the life of me I could 
not decide upon his nationality. 

“T beg your pardon for intruding, sir,” he said, after, at my 
invitation, he was seated. We are also lodging in this house, 
and I am fearful lest my poor wife should disturb you. A great 
—oh yes, a great invalid, sir. She suffers sadly, and sometimes 
goes, i may say, quite off her head. And screams!—but, bless 

it is only her poor nerves, sir; and this pure air of Holgate 
omy already done her good.” (Here I observed that peculiar 
corpse-like look in his eyes to which I have alluded.) “ By-the- 
bye, are you interested in spiritual science? You shake your 
head, sir! A great fact though, sir, nevertheless, and Mrs.—ah, 
yee—Mrs. Moss is a wonderful medium. Come and see, sir, for 
yourself, To-morrow night. Good morning, sir’—and he was 

e. 

Somehow I felt immensely relieved when he was gone. The 
room felt lighter and purer. Talk of electric affinities, indeed! I 
am sure of them. Do we not all know how certain individuals 
strangely attract and repel us? And certainly Mr. Moss (to me) 
comes under the latter category. 

Revolving these things (as we used to say at school) my lucu- 
_ brations were interrupted by the entrance of Maria. She looked 

bored and tired (one always is at a watering-place). 

_ “Well, dear,” she said, after she had thrown herself wearily 
ito a chair; “so you have had a visitor. I met him on the 
stairs, and know all about him. It is the man who is advertising 
all over the town. His portrait is on his bills, and he gives—let 
me see—séances. Oh, what fun it would be to be mesmerised; 
Ishould so like it, and he exhibits to-morrow. You positively 

must take me.” ¢ : 
So of course we decided to go, although I told Maria I de- 
uidedly objected to her taking any part in the performances. Let 
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me see, where was 1? Oh, yes! I have got to the middle of the 
second day at Holgate. Goodness knows the days there all seemed 
so long, no wonder they each take a week or so to describe, 
But we got through that day and the next somehow I presume, 
and at last arrived at the dinner-hour of the latter. 

I say “dinner-hour,” because I wish parenthetically to remark 
Gait when Mrs. Steggles boasted, on our taking the apartments, of 
the excellence of her cooking, she (to speak mildly) committed 
herself to a statement which had no foundation in fact whatever, 
Anything more atrocious than the cooking at Holly Lodge I never 

rienced, 

On this very evening, for instance, Maria had ordered fried soles 
and a roast hare, but had omitted to give directions for the pre- 
paration of any other comestibles whatever. 

What was the consequence? That the great artiste of whom 
we had heard so much, but who I firmly believe-was Mrs. Steggles 
in propria persond, sent up the soles and hare in a condition which 
could only have been prized by the Fiji Islanders! Both were, 
in fact, raw, but basted over—for appearance, as it were—with 
bread crumbs. With the horrors of indigestion staring us in 
the face, I need not say we forbore to partake of either of the 
dainties in question, and had to go without any dinner in con- 


uence ! 

Bat I must hark back to my story. 
It wanted five minutes to eight o'clock when Maria and I found 
ourselves seated in the front row of chairs in the town hall of 
Holgate. All the beauty and fashion of the place were assembled, 
and we were indeed actually assured that “ money had been turned 
away at the doors.” So eager (and no wonder) are these poor 
bemghted Holgathians to jump at anything in the shape of amuse- 
ment which may break the monotony of their primitive existence. 
A small platform was erected at one end of the hall—a bare 
pauperised-looking apartment of the early Methodist style of archi- 
tecture, and a‘faded green baize curtain suspended from a cord 
hung before it. Towards this green-baize curtain the eyes and 
attention of the audience were now directed as the time announced 
for the commencement of the performance drew near. When the 
= was at length withdrawn Mr. Moss appeared (habited in 
lack, as usual, and looking very like an ill-conditioned raven). 
He came forward and delivered a short address to the audience. 
The tenour of his remarks were that he should have the honour to 
introduce to our notice some manifestations (he often used this 
word, and licked his lips, as it were, over it, very likely esteeming 
it a safe and at the same time an imposing one), of the nature of 
which he (Moss) was profoundly ignorant. He was himself, he 
went on to say, a mere agent, and he wished to impress upon us 
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‘the phenomena (another word, the constant reiteration of 
eth appeared to give him much satisfaction) he should endeavour 
to evoke called it efoke, by-the-bye) were the result of causes of 
which he had no positive knowledge. 

“ He stated facts” (I could not myself see this exactly), “ and he 
left us to draw our conclusions. With these words he should now 
introduce the celebrated medium.” 

When he had finished speaking he went behind the green-baize 
_ purtain, and presently appeared leading a young lady—Mrs. Moss 
of course—by the hand. As they slowly advanced to the front, I 
could hardly believe my own eyes! Could it be? Was it pos- 
sible that the face I saw was that of a young, a very young, lady 
with whom I was well acquainted, and in whose society I had in 
the preceding year passed some weeks in a country house? The 
house of her parents indeed, for she was rich and well born, and, 
moreover, an only child. 

The idea seemed incredible! Yet as I gazed intently upon that 
fair face, then so bright and joyous in expression, but now un- 
speakably careworn, anxious, and sad, doubt gave way to certainty, 
surmises to conviction. The eyes were indeed the eyes of Edith 
Moreland, although their former light had fled, and the handsome 
figure which I gazed on was the very same which I had seen less 
than twelve months since at Aston Hall in all the glowing happi- 
ness of health, and scarcely sixteen summers. 

I have said that she was changed, but in truth the expression 
conveys no adequate idea of the almost awful alteration in her 
appearance. Her face was ghastly pale and fixed, and had a hard 
stony look about it, which was infinitely distressing to behold. 
She smiled mechanically as she curtseyed to the audience, and 
then apparently subsided into her former state of apathy and 

ess. 

She had not noticed me or caught my eye; indeed, she ap- 
peared to be only half sensible of what she was about, and seemed 
to go through her performances as if in a trance. And yet these 
performances were wonderful enough. She was blindfolded, and 
placed in a chair on the front of the stage, and in that condition 
(after a few passes over her head by Mr. Moss).she was able ac- 
curately to inform several persons in the audience—and amongst 
others Maria, so that I knew there was no collusion—of the names 
of the makers of their watches and of the numbers of them, what 
articles they were carrying in their pockets, &c. &. 

It considerably puzzled me, certainly, how it was done. Mr. 
Moss acted, of course, as showman, procured the articles needed 
from the audience, and did all the talking. He was very voluble 
and very officious, and’ very persistent in addressing himself indi- 
vidually to some of the persons collected. As luck would have it, 
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he at last selected me, and requested that I “would take a card” 
from out of a pack that he held out to me. I did so, returnj 
the card into the pack, which was then given back to Mrs. Moss, 
I thought she started as she received the cards! Could she be 
magnetically sensible to the touch of my hand? However that may 
be, for the first time that evening she failed, and held up the three 
of diamonds instead of the nine of hearts, the card I had selected, 
Mr. Moss, much vexed, told her roughly she was mistaken, and 
desired me to call out the name of the card I had held. As I did 
so, I distinctly saw the colour rising over that portion of Mrs, 
Moss’s face which was not covered up by the blindfolding handker- 
chief. Had she recognised my voice, or had its tone brought to her 
mind past associations? However this may be, it is certain that 
Mrs. Moss’s subsequent performances became more and more un- 
satisfactory, and that in fact she failed in every single thing she 
undertook; so much so indeed, that before long Mr. Moss led 
her out, and presently returned crestfallen, and informed the 
audience that she was indisposed, and unable to continue the per- 
formance. Amidst the grumblings of the spectators, as they rose 
indignantly to depart, Mr. Moss was understood to say that these 
manifestations were (they would observe) not dependent upon 
will, and that whatever the motive power that caused them (and 
it was not for him to say what that was), it came and went ina 
most mysterious and inexplicable manner. 

Murmurs of “gammon” on the part of some juvenile Hol- 
gathians, formed the commentary to these parting observations, 
and the assembly broke up, feeling that it had been defrauded of 
a considerable portion of their entrance-money. 

When we got back I was not much surprised to hear that Mrs. 
Moss had returned previously, and was very ill. I met-Mrs. 
Steggles upon the stairs proceeding to her apartment with a steam- 
ing glass of brandy-and-water in her hand, and soon afterwards 
I dur Mr. Moss himself arrive. 

Betsy, our nurse, was full of the Mosses, and told Maria, as she 
was undressing her (and Maria told me), that Mrs. Steggles said 
she was “afeard” that Mr. Moss was not the gent she took him 
for, and that he treated his poor wife “ shameful.” Mr. Moss, too, 
it appeared, had omitted as yet to pay any rent for his apartments, 
and was expecting a remittance, when Mrs. Steggles intended to 
“up and tell him a bit of her mind.” 

Maria was quite astonished to hear that Mrs. Moss was that 
Edith Moreland of whom I had often spoken to her with ad- 
miration, and whom I had met, as I have said before, whilst 
paying a solitary visit the preceding year. She was inclined at 
first to think that I was misled by mere resemblance, but gradually 
came round to my belief in the matter. And then came the 
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thought, What was to be done? Evidently there was some mys- 
tery about it, and I felt sure some villany also. The repulsive 
manners and a apes of Mr, Moss—the sad, unhappy aspect 
of his wife (if she was his wife, which I must say I sometimes 
doubted) irresistibly led me to this conclusion.’ Naturally, I a, a 
to interfere and rescue this beautiful young creature from her 
present intolerable position. But how? Maria and I talked the 
matter over, far into the night, and the Steggleian breathing in 
the next room (the walls are so dreadfully thin in Holly Lodge,) 
had deepened into a snore, and the house was quite still and quiet 
as.we debated the subject—still and quiet, except in the Mosses’ 
bedroom, where, as usual, that unhappy couple seemed to be 
holding a carnival. All night long—or, at least, as long as I was 
awake—they were stirring; a noise as of boxes moved about was 
distinctly audible, and I certainly ht (but possibly this was 
imagination,) that I heard the sound of suppressed sobbing. 
Dreadfully excited by this, I then and there inwardly resolved 
that on the following morning I would, coute qui coute, interfere 
and probe the whole matter to the bottom. The victim (as i 
could not but regard her to Moss’s wiles, though how she had 
become so.I could not for the life of me understand) should remain 
a victim no longer, and I would use my utmost exertions to bring 
to justice Moss, whom by this time I had come to regard as a re~ 

criminal, Even as I at last slept, the exciting topic of my 
waking thoughts mingled with my dreams, and I was in actual 
pursuit of Moss (running after him with a pistol) when I woke, 
and found the sun shining brightly into the room. It was nine 
o'clock, and Maria was up, but with connubial consideration had 
forborne to awaken me. 


I was munching my toast at breakfast about ten o'clock, when 
Mrs. Steggles burst excitedly into the room. Not at all like an 
officer's widow. Her hair was dishevelled, her jewellery was 
laid aside, and all attempts at grammar and aspiration had dis- 


appeared. , 

‘They’re gone,” she screamed out abruptly, fanning herself 
violently with her apron. 
rh Who do you mean?” I asked, though my heart jumped 

y. ) 

“Them Mosses—them robbers—and owes me sixteen pounds 
ten—a pore lone widar like me.” And she sobbed from very 
spite and vexation. pt id 

“Be composed, Mrs. Steggles, and let me know what has hap- 
pened,” I said. : 

“Well,” she gasped out, Susan went up to make the beds this 
morning, and found the room locked. ‘Oho! thinks I; ‘ poor 
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things, ‘they have overslept thesselves’—and down I sits to 

. I needn’t have been so soft-hearted indeed! ‘Our’ 
door ‘was unfastened this morning,’ says Susan, promiscuous li 
as ‘she ‘was a-setting out the things. ‘’Ow was that, Susan, 
asks, ‘did you forget to put up the chain? ¢ Ho, no, mum,’ she 
says, ‘I did not, nor the bolt neither, but both was unfastened 
mal I come down. Then a suspicion come across me like 
lightning. I was up and knocks at Mr. Moss's pretty sharp; 
there was no answer, and after hammering away for ever so long, 
I bust open the door, which was not that ’ard to do. The room 
was empty, and had never been slep in; there was a box left, 
filled with nothing but rubbidge, and two notes—oh yes, sir, and 
that reminds me—one was for you. Here it is.” And she 
handed it over to me. 

It was correctly addressed to me in my proper name. I opened 
it with trembling hands; this was it: 

“I knew your voice last night. It reminded me of days long 
past, which seem a dream. I have only just learnt that you are 
staying in this house. Before you receive this I shall have left it 
—driven on by a sad, a miserable, and an inexorable fate. What 
is to become of me? I know not, for vain seems the aid of man.” 

There was no signature—no date ; and the writing was s0 
shaky as to be almost illegible. 

As I finished reading it, I seized my hat and prepared to go 
out. I hardly know what for; I believe I intended to go for the 
police, but Mrs. Steggles had been beforehand. Susan had 
already departed on this errand. The inspector soon arrived, and 
heard our story with attention. 

The matter, however, was of too peculiar a nature for mere pro- 
vincial manipulation. Besides, J offered a reward of fifty pounds 
for the apprehension of Mr. Moss. Scotland-yard, therefore, was 
telegraphed to, and an experienced London detective arrived in 
the morning. Meantime, no clue whatever could be obtained of 
the fugitives. 

Nor were we more successful in ascertaining anything of their 
previous history. Who or what the man Moss is, the police most 
unaccountably were unable to discover. From the relatives of Miss 
Moreland, however, I ascertained that she had for some time past 
been strongly excited on the subject of spiritualism, and that she 
had attended several séances in a neighbouring town. Further 
than this, they were intensely ignorant of the whole matter. - She 
had disappeared from her home mysteriously one spring morning, 
leaving behind her no clue whatever to her whereabouts. 

In vain had the aid of Pollaky been secured by her sorrowing 
relatives. No efforts on the partwf that astute agent availed any- 
thing. She had been mourned as lost. Why or wherefore she 
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turned up at Holgate seemed also a mystery. Why should Mr. 

Moss (or whatever was his real name) piodace di bublie's éiboe 

about whom there were so many anxious inquiries? And why, if 

she was indeed unhappy, did she not appeal, or endeavour to 
for aid? What was the tie that bound her to that re 

sive man, and by what arts had he managed to gain such complete 

influence over her? 

As I am now recalling these scenes, it fills me with horror to 
think of the agonised expression which was so conspicuous on 
‘her face the might of the séance. It reminds me of one de- 
owe on the countenance of Eve expelled from Paradise, in 

in’s great picture. ‘There is the same remorseful and despair- 


ing look. 

e Whether anything further will ever be heard of Edith More- 
land and her companion I know not. The police do not seem 
hopeful, and I fear the widowed Steggles is likely to continue to 
mourn over her blasted confidence—to the amount of sixteen 
pounds ten—for an indefinite period. 











A COUNCIL OF THREE. 
ScenE.—Chambers in Brickh-court, Temple. 


RUTHLESS, GULIELMUS, J OSEPHUS. 


Gulielmus. My dear Joe, I really cannot follow your argu- 
ment. Art in England is as unfettered as Art in France. As 
untrammelled as Art was in Greece in the very good old days. 

Ruthless. Quite. Of all modern cants, this moan over the re- 
strictions by which the artist—poet, painter, or dramatist—is pre- 
vented from following his inclination in the choice of subject or 
in the method of treatment is the most miserable and unfounded. 
Who prevents whom from selecting what subject? 

Josephus (warmly). Ruthless, you misunderstand me. You 
always do misunderstand me. I don’t mean to say that we have 
acts of parliament to prohibit or to permit in artistic matters, 

is law unwritten stronger and more universal than written 
enactment. In this country the spread of ideas is checked by the 
spread of ideas. Or rather, the growth of new ideas is checked by 
nourishment of the wretched notions popular with our ancestors. 
The spirit of the age is a spirit of respectable hypocrisy. Phi- 
is everywhere rgmpant, and 


Ruthless. What is Philistinism, Joe? 
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Josephus. Those people are Philistines who—— 

Gulielmus. Who are unfortunate enough to differ on certain 
subjects with Mr. Matthew Arnold. 

us. Nothing of the kind. Mr. Arnold’s ideas are now 
not the opinions of an individual; they form the creed of a sect, 

Ruthiess. Of what sect? <a " 

Josephus. By putting which question, my cunning Ruthl 
<a me to atlmait that the sect is nameless and sunecpsial 
and therefore that it is no sect. 

Ruthless. I wish you to admit nothing. 

Josephus. But I will admit—I do admit—I weep to admit— 
that the sect, although existing, is small, powerless, and, compared 
with the overwhelming hosts of the adversaries, insignificant. Can 
you not see among the people you meet even the stupid, stolid in- 
difference, the fatal, respectable, criminal unperceptiveness which 
is inimical to the spread of Light ? 

Gulielmus. The same spirit is present in certain classes in all 
countries. I can’t see, for my own part, that England is in a worse 
way than any other European country. 

Song. Ah! but it ts—it ts. Of course you won’t admit it, 
but England is the most Philistine of all. 

Ruthless. And this Philistinism, you say, is fatal to the artist, 
restricting his list of subjects, and dictating his mode of treat. 
ment ? | 

Josephus. Not exactly that; but its influence is so great, that 
the exercise of it may almost be termed restriction and dictation. 

Gulielmus. Yet this country and this period produced—hem— 
Swinburne. 

Josephus ( tm ). SWINBURNE HIMSELF IS A PHILIisTINE! 

Ruthless. What! He whose fulsome laudations of Arnold— 
whose semi-blasphemous denunciations of his critics—whose fierce 
howling at what he calls Philistia are still ringing in our ears? 

Josephus. Even so. 

Gulielmus. Pray explain. 

Josephus. Readily. Mr. Swinburne achieved somewhat for the 
true cause in that he aroused the hosts of the enemy, and provoked 
a vehement protest which showed the vast extent of territory 
covered by the foe. His artistic work—his poetry—is an im- 
portant step in the right direction, and let us hope that the example 
set will be followed. 

Ruthless (with fervour). God forbid! 

Gulielmus (solemnly). Amen! 

Josephus. When you have concluded your devotions—somewhat 
ill-timed I must say—I will proceed. “Swinburne, in writing of 
Lord Byron, alleges that that poet had in him a cross of the true 
Philistine breed. Of himself he might have written the sentence 
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"with equal justice; he lacks urbanity, which is one of the chief 


; eee 
 Gulielmus. The further we with this matter the more | 
dense the mystification. Surely the fact that, in spite of the ex- 
repugnance to such poetry, Mr. Swinburne has in a sur- 
ly short time made a name, proves that—to return to the 
point from which we set out—the restrictions which the genius 
x of respectability is alleged to have set up have in reality no 
existence. 

Josephus. Plausible sophist, as well argue that because prisoners 
have escaped from dungeons, there exist nor bars nor bolts. 

Guliélmus. You display aero without plausibility. There is 
no force in your comparison. ere was a public largely par- 
voy te the Philistine element, as you call it, to read the Poems 
and Ballads. Mr. Swinburne made his name, not in spite of the 
public, but with its assistance. And, for my own part, I wish the 
pubic joy of its new pet. 

Ruthless. It seems to me that, Philistine or not, in the matter 
of taste we are quite on a par’with continental nations. Behold 
the difference. I have in my hand last week’s Punch. The pic- 
tures are well drawn; some of them extremely humorous, and none 
of them bordering on the indecent; there on the table lies last 
week’s Petit Journal pour Rire, the cartoons and the literature of 
which are much enjoyed by the inhabitants of Soho. Is this 
what we want to pawolann into England? 

Josephus. What we want in England is less dogmatism, and 
greater freedom of thought. Less terror of loudly-asserted opinion, 
and greater credence in accredited thinkers. The temper of the 
— mind is fiercely opposed to the spread of ideas. 

less. The spread of ideas! Don’t we send our children to 
expensive schools, and have them given ideas of geography, and 
Latin grammar and cricket? Don’t you call that a spread of 
ideas? Is not somebody always lecturing to working men upon 
the most abstruse theories? t is that but a spread of ideas? 
And a very sensible useful sort of ideas they are too. 
— Yes, a spread of old exploded theories—an ab- 





Gulielmus. Now, Joe, I must interrupt you at this point. In 
fact, 1 must contradict, and from nal observation. . On last 
Sunday afternoon I chanced to be walking in Langham-place, 
and observed a number of people entering St. George’s Hall; at 
first I thought that Mr. Bellew might possibly have been reading 
Hamlet. Placards at the entrance, however, soon informed me 
that Professor Huxley was to lecture at half-past four o'clock 
Upon the Forefathers of the English people. 
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74 
Ji . And of course you turned away disgusted. 
Gelchon . On the contrary, I paid for a seat and went in, 


Josephus, Finding a small audience of savans dotted over the 
benches? 

Gulielmus. Wrong again. The house was full, and although 
there were one or two men in the stalls who had European repu- 
tations, the great bulk of the—a—congregation was made up of 
bond fide working men. 

Ruthless. “Horny-handed sons of toil.” Vide the Star—the 
late Star. 

Gulielmus. I don’t know how the audience generally felt the 
situation, but I was made seriously uncomfortable by a feeling that 
I was doing something naughty. In fact, doing the thing that I 
ought not to do. I outgrew the sensation as the lecturer pro- 
ceeded. 

Ruthless. Yes! One does outgrow those finer feelings which 
are nurtured by home association, and more or less tinged with 
superstition. 

Gulielmus. And ’tis my firm conviction that for every supersti- 
Qo: we outgrow, there drops a happiness from life not reclaim- 
able. 

Josephus. Gentlemen, you amaze me‘! Ruthless, thou art sen- 
timental. Gulielmus, thou art positively maudlin. Liet’s back to 
literature. I read your review of “ Red as a Rose is She,” Ruth- 
less. Your indignant virtue amused me. 

Ruthless. Indeed? 

Josephus. Indeed. One thing pleased me about it. 

Ruthless. And that was——? 

Josephus. That was, that you had read the book—contrary to 
your usual custom. 

Ruthless. What do you mean, sir? 

Josephus. Exactly what I say. Now don’t get angry, my dear 
fellow. Bitter and indignant as your very ferocious article was, 
you have been quite. unable to conceal the fact that you read 
every word of the three volumes. It interested you, Ruthless. 

Gulielmus. There is something in the novels by the author of 
“Cometh up as a Flower” which chains the attention. I plead 
guilty myself to having had the book from Mudie’s. What the 
secret of the charm is i am unable to say. The style is not good. 
There is no plot. And the characters are not particularly fine 
specimens of artistic workmanship. nt 

Ruthless. Pshaw! The secret of the charm, as you call it, 18 
easy of detection. The two elements which have mainly contr 
buted to the success of the works of this—hem—evidently young 
and inexperienced writer are two, namely, sauciness and naug 
ness. 
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Gulielmus. Explain. 
Josephus. But if you love me, Ruthless, adopt not the tone 


Ruthless. The author has only one manner, and works with 
somewhat scanty materials. In her last book you will find the 


same situations, the same incidents, and almost the same characters — 


ss you have in her first, “Cometh up as a Flower.” 

Josephus. Which, by the way, originally appeared in the 
columns of the Dublin University Magazine. 

Ruthless. I am quite ready to admit that the books are cleverly 
done. In both of them there is a total absence of that fatal flavour 
of the schoolroom—that sickly amateurishness—which pervades 
the great mass of contemporary fiction. But this in itself cannot 
account for the sudden popularity achieved by the writer; for 
that secret you must revert to the two elements I mentioned a 
moment ago. 

Gulielmus. She (for I presume that the author is a lady) has 
humour. 

Ruthless. Undoubtedly. A daring, saucy humour. An irre- 
verent flippancy. A constant trifling with great—even with 
divine subjects. At times the humour atones for the irreverence. 
As, for instance, in the reply of one of the male characters, who, 
when requested to join in a game of croquet, says, “Is thy 
servant a curate that he should do this thing?’ At other times, 
however, there is irreverence minus humour. A young gentleman 
who is somewhat anxiously waiting the death of an old uncle, 
from whom he has expectations, may possibly be pardoned an 
impatient expression or two. But no educated gentleman would, 
under such circumstances, confide to a lady that the old bo 
displayed “ a strong disinclination to be carried to Abraham’s 
bosom.” And no lady novelist should be guilty of such witless 

emy. 
wus. So much for the sauciness. Now for the naughtiness, 
s. Well, we have been talking about Swinburne. It 
appears to me that the note which he strikes is—in a milder 
cadence to be sure—prolonged by this writer. With this differ- 
ence. With Swinburne the subject is removed, and classic and 
. With the novelist the subject is modernised, and 
every-day-ised and clad upon. We have the hot women and the 

! men. We have lissome forms clinging. We have hot 

showered. We have hero and heroine, by the merest acci- 

of course, placed in exciting situations. She of the lissome 
form is awakened by sounds of burglars, and rushes from her bed- 
tom to that of her lover on the same corridor—faints in his 
ams—is carried back to her own bed, subjected to a heavy shower 
2K2 : 
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of kisses—and so forth. I have no doubt that girls—at least some 
girls—who read this book, are all the time possessed of somewhat 
the same feeling of discomfort as tormented a gentleman of my 
acquaintance, who, once defying the dictates of his conscience, 
went to a scientific lecture on a Sunday afternoon. 

Gulielmus. At what or at whom is your last sneer pointed? 

Josephus. At nothing and at no one. Ruthless never sneers, 
He'd scorn the action. 

Ruthless, I'm not in a sneering mood. I aay honestly that the 
book is, with all its cleverness, not fit reading for that very public 
for whose special delectation it was written. The lesson taught is 
this: love all men with warmth, and hate all women with bitter 
ness. But especially love men who are engaged to other maidens; 
and especially hate the women of your own circle. Doctrine the 
first is unwomanly; doctrine the second is womanly enough, but 
unchristian. 

Josephus. Oh! misguided misogynist. 

Ruthless. Vm no misogynist, Joe; and it is my very belief in 
the existence of women whose lives are as pure as their minds, 
upon whom even the whisper of a naughtiness burns the shocked 
scarlet on either cheek, that makes me somewhat intolerant of 
books written by other women who have by accident or of malice 

repense overleaped the boundary which modesty asserts. Thank 
Server, English women will never become entirely Frenchified. 
This period is with us represented by the works of Thackeray and 
Eliot; this period in France by those of Dumas and George 
Sand. And if it be an evidence of Philistinism on my part to 
rejoice in the fact, I boldly avow myself a Philistine, and sles in 
iny shame. 

Gulielmus, But you are a professed admirer of Sterne, and, like 
Major Pendennis, you consider Paul de Kock amusing. 

Ruthless. Yes, and this is just the point. Sterne and Paul de 
Kock write for men. The author of “Red as a Rose is She,’ 
writes for women. I hope I can admire such a writer as Sterne— 
and, by the way, a name like that should not be dragged into any- 
thing approaching a comparison with the books of which we are 
talking—without sbedlundy admitting that the reading is healthy. 
And, for my own part, I consider that the constituency of young 
girls who admire the literature of the lissome form and the het 

isses would receive infinitely less harm from an admiration of 
Tristram Shandy. 

Josephus. Ruthless, thou art a mystery. Utterly incompre 
hensible. Surely the artist in producing his work has no thought 
as to the sex of hisreaders. In becleineeneal shops and in Ritualiste 

churches there is a distinction drawn, but is it not an absurd thiag 
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to talk of a literature and an art for man, as distinguished from an 
art and literature for ladies only? You know = Oy old proverb, 
what’s sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander, and I suppose 
what’s sauciness for the gander is sauciness br the goose, 

Ruthless. I don’t assert that every artist in producing works is 
affected by any knowledge of the he by which when produced 
they will be relished. Some artists, however, have that knowledge, 

having it abuse it. Again, there are certain books which are 
go distinctly emanations of genius, that it becomes almost imper- 
tinent to discuss the moral bearings of them. “ Red as a Rose is 
She” is not such a book. It is written by a woman for women, 
and it teaches a lesson and creates a tone utterly undesirable. 
Therefore, and therefore only I thought it my duty to—— 

Josephus. Break the butterfly, om admirably you did it. 

Ruthless. No, no, the author in question is no butterfly, and if 
she were I have no wheel upon which to break her. 

Josephus. Modest man! But the hour grows late and the fire 
low. Come, Gulielmus, let us take a walk down Fleet-street. 

Gulielmus. I’m ready. But before we leave, Joe, let Ruthless 
hear those verses of yours, which you read for me this morning. 

Josephus. No, no. They’re not mine. Merely a rough trans- 
ktion from Heine—that prince of German poets. 

Ruthless. Come! Out with it, Joe. 
Josephus (reads). 


WueEre ? 


Where shall be the wayworn wanderer’s 
Last long home and restful shrine ? 

In the South land under palm trees ? 
Under lindens by the Rhine ? 


Shall I in a desert somewhere 
Be entombed by some strange hand ? 
Or beside the moaning sea coast 
Slumber, buried in the sand ? 


Ah well! there as here, above me 
Shall God’s heaven beam as bright, 

And the stars for death lamps o’er me 
Shall be hung throughout the night ' 


Ruthless. Bravo! 

Gulielmus. And now for Fleet-street. 
Ruthless. Good-night ! 

Josephus. Unbelieving cynics, adieu ! 
Witiram Mackay. 
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HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL. 
XXXVI. 


THE DEPARTURE, 


Str Jacosp Fawkes was startled at hearing from Mary that 
Mr. Stewart was her legal adviser. The first notion that it brought 
up was, that he should have to play his game with a political 
antagonist; this was softened by the reflection that they were all 
men of honour. It was at least a satisfactory circumstance that 
such a man should have managed her cause; it must have been 
well introduced to him, or he would not have bestowed his time 
on its advocacy for so many years. Mary was able to enlighten 
the baronet on this matter. The head of the house of Fairfax 
was a Scotch peer; though the family had been established in the 
United States during several reigns, indeed, since the Common- 
wealth, it had maintained its prerogatives; when the head of it 
died, the successor came over and took his seat at the next meet- 
ing at Holyrood for the election of Scotch peers to serve in the 
House of Lords. It was from assisting in this formality that Mr. 
Stewart became acquainted with the existing lord. Having been 
his legal adviser on that occasion, he accepted very readily a 
member of the family as his client, and was led ultimately to 
bestow an amount of attention on these claims that no money 
could have purchased. 

The respectability of the lawyer then went for a good deal, for 
he was in a position to verify the story of his client up to the 
chapter where it had broken off. Sir Jacob thought that he might 
almost risk acknowledging Mary and her son; could he have 
determined which of the Masters was the husband he would have 
done it. He now pledged himself to an active share in searching 
for evidence; John Master he expected on the following week, 
and measures must be devised for putting his conscience to the 
test. Certainly his pretensions to his daughter’s hand were in any 
event void; for if he was not the arch villain himself, he was nots 
whit the more his father’s heir; but it was impossible to repudiate 
him on hearsay alone. 

The baronet saw that his own position was a very serious one; 
it was one of anxiety; and that his joyous nature was unaccu* 
tomed to bear. He repented bitterly that he had given ear to the 
bishop’s worldly-mindedness, not without a relief that arose in the 
midst of his regrets when he measured the fatal consequences that 
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had been averted by the disclosures of Mary Prentis. He saw 
now that the union was most unsuitable, that perhaps the beloved 

uth whom he rejoiced to believe his kinsman, the bishop’s heir, 
apparent or presumptive, and the contingent inheritor of North- 
port and its magnificent manors, might put forward claims on the 
same grounds, and on an equality in point of age, as his daughter 
Olive. He knew of their childish affection, he looked at it for 
the first time as the basis of feelings more strong; not that he 
would ever speculate again on the marriage of a child, 

It was John Prentis’ lust day at the hall; the duke had left, 
and Mr. Fawkes devoted himself to giving outdoor lessons in the 
handling of a new gun that he had presented to his pupil, pro- 

ing to take the office of his sporting tutor. Young Fawkes 
was a little sombre, perhaps from reflecting on the recent develop- 
ments, for his father had told him all, but Prentis rather set it 
down to the part he performed as his teacher. He had not his 
usual fun about him, not a smile; his instructions were serious, 
his warnings of the dangers attendant on the use of the weapon 
solemn. On the whole the pleasure was less than the dread, for 
the youth was susceptible of deep impressions, and the earnestness, 
almost the severity, in which the instructions were delivered left 
a painful feeling behind that he never forgot. 

Mary was the subject of very different emotions; she was under 
that calm transport of joy that diffuses itself over hours, for the 

edge of favour that she had received from the baronet rang in 
er ears like the bells of her wedding-day. Nature had returned 
to her heart; oblivious of the intervening sorrow, the present 
thread of life seemed joined to that of her early days. A pale 
green wand again touched the bursting leaves of her spring; the 

was mowed by the rainbow, while at the touch of the 
eaven-lent scythe ye sprung up flowers of every colour, and 
her world was painted anew. Her sense of happiness was enlarged, 
it absorbed all that had departed from her; she remembered when 
she was a bride, free from the. reminiscence of how in the height 
of earthly hope she had been.overwhelmed by the ashes of a vol- 
cano; it was enough that she had been extricated from the lava 
and restored to the light of day. 

Olive, who passed much of this last day with Mary, had im- 
ey acquired a passionate love for her; this had sprung 

m the unselfishness that she saw in her friend, and the religious 
view of life that forbade a word of ill to be spoken of another. 
With Mary she felt herself to be in the Sacred Way, where every 
step was taken in faith and charity, where no threat could reach, 
ho care be enduring, no danger come unawares. 


Such was the light that went before her, but she. did not tell 
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others to watch her as she walked in its shadowless trail. Nor did 
she give her eyes to the sickly phase of human life, the Other 
Way, where beauty wanders disconsolate towards the false heaven, 
casting its skin as it answers to the last summons; where pride 
goes in gangs, like convicts with a number branded on the soul, 
and a Czar of all the Hills for a driver. 

Had Mary deserted the Sacred Way for the Other Way, and 
grovelled in the lower level, what frame of mind would she have 
now brought to the renewed struggle? For the work that she 
had before her demanded heroism, virtue, and an undying faith in 
a justice above this world. She had almost agreed not to leave 
England until the result of the baronet’s interrogations of Master 
reached her; but this promise was given subject to Mr. Stewart's 
approval. 

“You will not forget me in your absence, and I shall ever re 
member your precious words to me,” were Olive’s parting words, 

“ T will uphold the rights of your child, and watch over him as 
if he were my own,” was Sir Jacob Fawkes’s farewell. 

Before her departure she held out the hand of forgiveness to the 
rector. He and his assembled family accepted it under a surprise: 
the firmness and dignity of her manner, her gushing tears, the 
blessing she uttered, the prayer she pronounced for their lasting 

ood, secured her an unsought victory over their stubborn hearts, 

hey were afraid not to yield lest the holy part she preferred 
should be real, as it seemed. The early simplicity of her nature 
that remained pure and holy, encased in a sacred sorrow, burst 
through its cerements and prevailed. 

She paid this visit to the Darkages on the evening of her last 
day, and they who had grown sick of her were induced to regret 
that she was going; they were ready to like her for another term. 
Olive had driven there with her, clinging to her as a child to its 
mother. 

Mary was not sentimental except under the rare impulses of ex- 
citement; but the farewell she had bidden to her old neighbours 
had perturbed her spirit, and metamorphosed her thoughts to an 
eloquence that must flow even in solitude. 

She grasped Olive’s hand as they went back. 

“ Be firm,” she said: “ trials are at hand ; be prepared to meet 
them. A woman’s life guided by worldly views is a miserable 
waste. But if it looks so to us, what must it appear to our 
Creator who tempered our natures to resist, and to be a cheel: to 
the wickedness of men? What is so sad to witness as a truly 
noble woman sinking by degrees, till she is at last on a level only 
with the worthless! She abandons the faith that shielded her, 
though it was a charm that even adorned her person! If, dearest 
child, you should love, let it be goodness of heart, not the false 
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blandishments outside. Shut your eyes on those graces; they fix 
their very colour on your soul, and when you turn away their 
image still haunts you; it has blended with the spirit that it fed. 
Be warned by my fate; but would it not have been yet worse to 
have remained the companion of the wicked ?” 

The morning that was to separate friends dawned with its usual 
unconcern ; it left the sympathy to be played out by those who 
had it in their hearts; more than one fervent kiss was heard, and 
more than one tear was shed, and the carriage moved away with 
Mary Prentis and her young companion Taine. They were 
watched out of sight; the loved ones by the loving; the life of 
affection was being drawn out finer and finer, like a wire, then it 
snapped and recoiled into a memory as the horses took the wind- 
ing of the road and were out of sight. 


XXXIX. 


THE FEAST OF THE PARSONS, 


Tue departure of one household produces a gap in many; and 
where there is a vacancy there is a sorrow, even though there has 
been no loss of love. 

Old Darkage was in the mopes the whole day long; his sinner, 
alas! was gone, and neither virtue nor vice refilled the void. Mrs. 
Darkage sighed, perhaps, over mundane affairs; perhaps because 
one the less now sucked in air at Tofts, whence it behoved her to 
draw in double her own share. 

The recent revelations at the hall were confined to the know 
ledge of Sir Jacob and Mr. Fawkes; the startling circumstances, 
the vast interests they involved, gave to both, especially to the 
father, deep uneasiness and ample range for reflection. Master 
was to be there on the day following, but as yet there was not 
a solid reason why he should not be greeted as an innocent man. 
A party of the clergy was invited to meet him at dinner, and 
when he arrived at the hospitable hall of Tofts, he wore an air of 
frankness that disarmed his uncle for the moment, and excited in 
_ desire to clear up the mystery of the past without much 

y: 

It would have been impossible for the squire to have given a 
cool reception at any time to an invited guest, but it was less 
easy to cast off misgivings after the first cordial welcome. Here, 
however, the practice of the turf stood him in stead. On that 
arena the genius of the savage is resuscitated from among the 
buried instincts of tamed nature, enabling the high-bred man to 
hide all his emotions from sight, the pang and the joy alike, how- 
ever keen, and to frame his features to the text he quotes from the 
betting-book of life. 
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The day had of course been spent in shooting, but the sports. 
men returned early in order to be back on John Master’s arrival, 
The baronet awaited the event in the outer hall, a delightful 
apartment fitted up with morocco sofas, the tables covered with 
journals and magazines; a club-room for loungers and talkers, 
opening on the wide flight of steps outside, through swing-doors 
re and mahogany. 

Master was late. It was dark when he drove up; so near the 
dinner-hour, that the rector of Tofts was close on his track, and 
shared in his reception. The butler, anxiously aware that it was 
within half an hour of high dinner-mark, and that punctuality 
there was a match for time and tide, suggested that all was read 
in Mr. Master’s room; on this Sir Jacob told his nephew to look 
sharp, and not to mind his toggery. Then Mr. Quintilly and Dr, 
Prosody were announced—a signal to Master to cut up-stairs. 

The half hour, light-weight as it was, he spent to the best 
advantage in redecorating his fine person, not in clerical costume, 
for he applied a black satin neck-tie secured in front by a goggling 
ruby. His hair was a shade under black, and fell down his face 
with a whisk that gave daring to his features. A densely-woven 
chain crept stealthily behind his waistcoat, emerged in a curved 
line above his fob, dived into it and seized on a maiden watch of 
exquisite beauty. Beyond this he did not differ in his attire, 
except in its fit, from the clergy present, his patent-leather boots 
excepted, where there was more polish. 

Olive had contending emotions, and they are not pleasant things 
unless at a fight; but they were not unbecoming in a girl s0 
lovely. ‘There was a slight puleness, a restless form; a bosom not 
in repose, a smile in one direction, a glance in another: she was 
little timid over her self{-possession. 'When Master entered, his 
graceful salutation was the same sort of surprise to her that had 
raped away the Sabines of old. She was soon at home with him, 
sharing in his genteel comedy with ease; the art of which con 
sisted in investing trifles with importance, and in riveting atten- 
tion on them as they floated, light as air. 

In country-houses people eat immensely at dinner, unless they 
are girls, who are more ready at a luncheon. This rule did not 
prove the exception in the present instance. How they did eat, 
and how remark for remark was issued between successive 
spoonfuls of soup! After the first glass of wine there was time 
for question and answer; this went on with the fish. After 
the second glass of wine there was time for a choice of subjects, 
and with room for more; this went on with mutton, in preference 
to beef; poultry to goose, on account of the tongue that flat 


the chicken. After the third glass of wine there was time for 
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reflection, interrupted by repeated news from the Rhine and the 
Champagne country. ; 

The local clergy were careful not to introduce doubtful subjects 
of conversation, lest they should be too interesting to be dropped; 
they wished the bishop’s heir to take the lead; his opinion would 
have its weight on theirs. Meantime the baronet amused them 
while Master amused Olive, so the conversation remained partial, 
until a sentiment at length escaped Master, of general acceptability, 
and just of the right strength for all. 

He praised the champagne. 

“But it is a great mistake,” he said, “ to dismiss it in anger ; 
wait till the effervescence is over.” 

“It likes to see itself in the glass,” remarked Mr. Fawkes. 

“That is why it is a lady’s wine,” added Prosody. 

“Tt won’t always keep,” observed Chatterton, draining his glass 
as if after a toast. 

“Yes, it will; for it is still—champagne,” resumed Prosody. 

“Mine is dry champagne,” Piss Chatterton. 

This was a fair success for Master’s sentiment; during which 
Quintilly was smiler, and Darkage silent laugher. The rector 
always shook himself in company in lieu of laughing loud; his 
forehead reddened as if all he had drunk reached port at last, 
whether it started from Xeres or Champagne. 

Sir Jacob was, on the whole, rather pensive during the dinner, 
though he corrected himself whenever he found it out, and so 
passed it off for fatigue. There was a train of thought that would 
cross his mind, stopping at stations, taking up imaginary passen- 
gers, asking them for their tickets, and that train was to and fro on 
the Atlantic. Mary got into it, Master got out of it: this brought 
it to Olive; she would go by it; and at last it stopped. 

“ Master, a glass of wine?” That question was put as the train 
came in. Olive, as the only lady, soon nodded to herself to retire, 
and went at so sweeping a pace, that Master did not catch her 
this time, only reaching the door that he would have opened in 
time to be shut in. 

The men now drew near to Sir Jacob to prepare themselves for 
& new topic; and they were, if anything, more cheerful than 
before, not precisely because the lady had left them, but rather 

use restraint had gone with her. 

“John Prentis is off for town with his mother, I hear,” observed 


Prosody to the baronet; “school has opened, yu know.” 
? 


“His mother has an idea of going abroa 
town with her for a day or two.” 

Sir Jacob gave this reply in his usual manner without looking 
about him, glad as he me have been to have witnessed Master’s 
expression at the name of Prentis. 


so he went up to 
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Mr. Fawkes had less disguise about him, and saw how Master 
bore himself: the name did not appear to produce the slightest 
impression on him. He was picking a quarrel with his teeth over 
a fish-bone at the time when he had replaced the toothpick jn 
its ci case he smiled a prologue, and observed half aloud, half 
musingly : 

“The name—of course I do not mean the party spoken of— 
brings up a curious recollection in my mind.” 

He then smiled an epilogue. 

There was a strong feeling of curiosity abroad about Mrs, 
Prentis, more so than the baronet was alive to; it is not surprising, 
therefore, that the theme from which Masters’ mind was apparently 
fast drifting led all eyes to point his way. He had an auditory 
of eyes before him. This he observed, and he resumed the 
subject. 

“Tt is not worth hearing, for it is a silly story. I was at 
Quebec, many years ago now’—and he looked at his uncle, as 
much as to say, You remember—* there was a young fellow there 
named Prentis; he was a good deal at the fortress; he was ina 
native regiment. The first time he marched a detachment of men 
to church he led them up the aisle, and, forgetting to give the 
word halt! walked quietly into a pew. There they stood, per- 
forming a sort of dead march, right, left, right, left, for there was 
no room for them to advance. ‘Well, I told you it was a foolish 
story, but it amused us very much at the time.” 

Saying this Master took a glass of wine after his toothpick. Sir 
Jacob Fawkes was amazingly posed at this proceeding, not less so 
his son. ‘The clergy had feelings of mere disappointment; Dark- 
age, on the look out for illicit game, stared like a baulked poacher; 
Quintilly, groaning for sport, had set his Low Church dog to point, 
expecting it to bring him in a fallen angel; when lo! it was a 
burlesque performed in a place of worship! Neither, therefore, 
could enjoy the anecdote, and both were surprised to hear Chatter- 
ton titter, and see Prosody grin, his eyes, being wide apart, 
stretched out, one at Darkage, the other at Quintilly, giving them 
an expression peculiar to him—double squint outwards. 

It was pretty clear from this involuntary manifestation that Mr. 
Prentis’s character was thought shaky—in fact, propped up by 
some one in his more venial capacity. 

A woman’s character, certainly, is like a bull-dog, it ought never 
to be loose; but in this case the world lay between Mary and the 
squire, as much as it does between Venus and Mars; they never 
had and never could come together: it was only men of the world 
and their wives that thought otherwise. 

Sir Jacob Fawkes had a few words to say in his turn. It may 
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be interesting to hear how such a man, who was the soul of 
honour, might express himself after such an anecdote as Master 
told to an ogling clergy. These were his words: 
“Gentlemen, will you take any more wine?” 

Nothing is more common than for a living to be bartered on 
the Church exchange, but here the clergy themselves were sold on 
finding their meeting adjourned to the drawing-room at a moment 
when they had hoped to hear something to the disadvantage of a 
virtuous lady. 


XL. 


DON GIOVANNI AT HOME, 


ADJOURNING to the drawing-room, for they would not take any 
more wine, Master advanced pleasantly towards Olive, and began 
to — on dear old Tofts, a theme always welcome to her ear. 

«The ~~ of these groves,” he said, “ always brought tears to 
his eye e remembered how, in the days of his childhood, he 
wandered among them till he lost his way ; how he gathered the 
violets, the lilies, the primroses and the anemones in the woods; 
how, with rapacious sympathy with nature, he collected bouquets 
of oxlips and cowslips larger than he could carry ;” he might have 
added, “and suitable decorations for the button-hole of an ox or 
the bosom of a cow.” 

Yes, he was a beautiful reader; and how much does that imply? 
He could read the music of nature at sight, and accompany it on 
the tongue, which, though but a jew’s-harp, evolved such rapturous 
strains at his bidding as to convert the unbelieving instrument to 
the creed it administered. He could read the music of the heart, 
and repeat it in modulated.echoes that resembled its own voice 
heard from another’s lips. 

He was a ventriloquist, and now his voice came from Nature’s, 
now from Olive’s soul; he could pitch it at either, imitate their 
tones, and with enchanting variations. But he went oe his 

e music 
jarred, and the maiden started. 

Master, if he meant to accompany so young a nightingale—she 
having scarcely grown into full song—should have concealed his 

age; to be more than twice her age was not to be twice 
young; nor is the magic flute when twice grown up, let it warble 
a8 it may, a match for a maiden voice, and when it attempts to 
lead it in a false key, and to sound the hollows of the subterraneous 
World, it is discordant. 

Yet he was emboldened by her confiding simplicity. | 

“How much should I like,” insinuated he, “to take you to an 
opera; you have not an idea of its richness and splendour.” 
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“ What gives it this charm?—pray describe it,” said Olive, 

“It is more like a scene in heaven than anything earthly that it 
can be compared with.” 

“You mean the oratorio; I have heard one often; it is won- 
derful.” ' 

“No, the oratorio is different in plan and purpose: I mean the 
musical drama.” 

“So I thought when you first described it, but your comparison 
rather misled me. There is an opera seria I know.” 

Olive spoke with so pleasant an air that he was thrown off his 

uard, 

“ A few nights ago,” pursued he, “I was present at a perform- 
ance of Mozart’s masterpiece, ‘ Don Giovanni.’” 

“T have the overture, and will play it to you with pleasure.” 

“Tt has given you, no doubt, some idea of the composer’s genius,” 

Olive took the piece from her portfolio and performed it with 
taste and brilliancy, silencing every voice except Janet’s and Chat- 
terton’s: they interpolated a laughing chorus. 

Prosody listened, Darkage did time, Master looked at heaven. 

“You tw caught the inspiration,” Master pronounced, when 
the music ceased; “but you ought to witness the scenery, hear 
the voices, the orchestra, to attain to a true conception of that 
grand work; the concluding scene surpasses human belief.” 

“You have excited my curiosity. Describe it to me as well as 
you can.” 

“It represents the hero borne down to the lower regions; the 
supernatural glare——” 

“Can it be possible that I understand you mghtly !” exclaimed 
Olive, with an expression of terror that Master was unable to 
interpret. 

“ How, my dear cousin? explain.” 

A thrill of horror crept over her; she stood like the pale marble, 
with her lips parted and her eyes expressionless. Presently her 
lips trembled, she drew a deep breath, and she regarded Master 
with a look of sadness that might have suggested to the poet s 
beautiful youth smitten with undying sorrow. 

“Have I inadvertently distressed you, dear Olive?” asked 
Master, in a penitential tone. 

“You have shocked and grieved me,” said Olive, with a 
trembling voice. 

“ ~ 2 fom opened my eyes; ’tis my error; it has been taught, 
me by the sophistry of the world, which regards these representa- 
tions as a warning that arrests the sinner in his career.” 

“ Are these the amusements of your life?” sighed out Olive. 
“T have gone too much with the world; yes, too much and too 
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fir. This conviction is due to you, and it shall not be lost upon 
” 


me Oh, my cousin, would you let your daughter begin the days 
of her youth, when she is told to remember her Creator, by enjoy- 
ing a mockery on the stage of what she implores her Saviour to 

her from daily; would you let horrors that she hopes never 
to behold hereafter smite her eyes in this world?” 

Master had not a mask to hide his face; he was put to shame 

agitl Her purity dragged him blushing through the vileness 
m, whole world. If she had been narrow-minded and ascetic, he 
might have resisted this mortification; she was simply true to 

ion. She could laugh till she cried, she could sing till she 
danced, she could play cards till she yawned, she could bet till she 
lost the gloves off her pretty fingers, but she could not profess 
one thing and do another. 

And a clergyman had proposed to such a girl to go and see hell 
acted on the stage, not dreaming, in his artistic rapture, that he 
‘addressed an angel, that he advised her to go to that place of 
horrors and incur the penalty it entails! 

She shrank from him as if he had been an ally of the prince of 
evil in disguise, as from a lesser diable who would seduce her to 
jon in the infernal plot. He saw it with consternation, for he 
fad deemed her an easy prey to his arts. Unable to brave it out 
with her, as he would have done with any other woman, he stood 
before her condemned. 

These painful relations did not continue long, Olive called on 
Janet to take part in a duet, and while Sir Jacob and Prosody 
chatted over all the fun of the season, the single clergyman, Chat- 
terton, went to the piano, where Master, single or double, stood 
asa penitent sorry to feign one regret while he felt only another ; 
sorry to put on conversion while he meditated new methods of 
deceiving. 

“That was a fine piece you played just now, Miss Olive,” re- 
marked Chatterton when the duet ceased ; “a fine conception, ‘ Don 
Giovanni;’ a very shocking subject, I allow, but magnificent 
music, and, you know, people don’t care what it is about as long 
as they are gratified !” 

Master could have hugged him; his words were worth a living, 
and the bishop should know that there was one honest, straight- 
forward fellow in the Church. He smiled at him approvingly, 
taking care not to be observed by Olive, and hoping to entrap 
him into committing himself further. As Quintilly was there 
maddening himself and shaking his head, Chatterton ended with a 

h, and the subject was dropped. ‘ 
ve was unhappy, she grieved at Master’s apostasy, and she 
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488 Her Winning Ways. 
was pained at the dismay she had occasioned him; yet, if she had 


felt anger it was irrepressible, if she had wounded him he had 
brought it on himself. When alone she was unable to restrain 
her tears. “ Why did I not appeal mildly to him, and tell him 
that he offended my conscience?” This was the question into 
which her doubts subsided, for she felt that indignation, even at 
the principles of the wicked, was unholy. 

Perhaps the parting words of Mary Prentis gave her comfort, 
and assured her that the impulse of her soul was right. How 
glad would she have been to have imparted her inmost thoughts 
to her at that hour! 

Olive had retired as soon as the party dispersed; not so Master, 
who had no faith in the solitude of his chamber, but more in a 
turn on the terrace where he could light his cigar. 

He took leave of his uncle for the night on the plea of taking 
a turn outside to dissipate an Havannah, but it was more to cool 
the frenzy of his blood. Master exhibited no uneasiness, much as 
he felt the bad beginning he had chosen, and a mistake is hard to 
bear. Self-trained he did not reprove himself aloud, but by wa 
of diverting his thoughts from their uneasiness he would on sadk 
an occasion as this give expression to virtuous sentiments and false 
statements in his own hearing, in case there should be a listener 
at hand. 

“The only music fit for a clergyman to hear,” said he, “is the 
divine oratorio, after all!” And in the whiff of smoke that 
escaped his lips, as conductor to the words, he cursed his folly, 
and the hour in which he had let slip the key-note to Olive's 
mind. 

But he had not much time to preach sermons to the air, for he 
had scarcely completed his second turn when a man accosted him 
suddenly, the intruder having emerged from one side of the 
mansion. ‘The night was dark, and Master was startled; he saw 
teeth before him ready for some sort of attack, and as from these 
alone some people can infer the whole animal, so he concluded 
from appearances that whoever the man that stood there was his 


purpose was hostile. 
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